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“ Ernst ist das Leben, heiter ist die Kunst—Art is 
gay, if Life is earnest.” 
— :0:— 
HIS oft-quoted line from Schiller forms 
the text of an Art sermon by Ludwig 
Hartmann on the recent performance 
of the Prelude to “ Parsifal” at Dresden 
on Ash Wednesday. 
' “Art is gay, if Life is earnest.” But Berlioz 
hasasked, “ Is Music, then, to minister to Plea- 
surealone?” This question is characteristic of 
the earnestness of Berlioz, and goes to the root 
ofthe matter. If the view indicated by Berlioz 
be adopted, no teudency in Music can be 
described as having any moral feature of 
Rightness or Wrongness. According to the 
character of the individual, according to. the 
character of the community, Music must ever 
fulfil one of two objects—to “ minister to Plea- 
sure,” or to unveil deep-lying Poetic truths. 
Men seek music for pleasure in the ball- 
room, the drawing-room, the opera-house, or 
at the festive board. But this need not trench 
on the province of that Music which busies 
itself with the deepest problems- of Man and 
Nature, that Music which is at once a Religion 
of the Beautiful and a Philosophy of Art. 
Wagner is not the first whom one-sided criti- 
cism has condemned because his music over- 
stepped the bounds of Pleasure. A hundred 
years ago, the same thing was said about 
Bach and Gliick; Mozart's “Don Gio- 
vanni” and his Requiem Mass, Beet- 
hoven’s “Fidelio” and his Choral Sym- 
phony were similarly criticized. In all this a 
false standard was applied—the standard of 
Pleasure. Music need not always stir the soul 
fo its inmost depths. But the Music of 
Pleasure is surely sufficiently provided for by 
a rich Store of operas and of concert-pieces, both 
classic and modern. Why, then, need we 
grudge the Music of Thought a place beside it? 
Itis perhaps the Music of Thought that we need 
the most. For, if Harmony is described as the 
Cons: lation of Mankind, it is not to be sup- 
posed that a waltz of Strauss is to heal every 
sorrow, or “The Trumpeter of Sakkingen” to 
rd tear. The impression produced by 
: _— is too fleeting. It can only make the 
pio 5 Sorrow, misfortune, anxious 
Fc onsen care must find relief in 
the Mack pe - ns this. In the profundity of 
Res oa ¢ ought, Art enters on the field of 
— nd fastens on the inner nature of 
in heavenly might. It is not in gay 
measures, but in the incarnation of th 
true, the ever-good, that Musi cob: Layee ntl 
ing heart a , that Music heals the sorrow- 
Ghan . easure passes, but Consolation 
“rs Ee es this view, Music for Pleasure’s 
Mpty distraction, while it is in the 
s of the Music of Thought that true 
Praag 1s found. The motto which the 
of Leipzig have placed above their 
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VIENNA seems likely to be the first in the race 
with Paris and Brussels for the production of 
“Otello.” Of course, London will be a year or 
two behind, as usual. Frau Schlager (Desde- 
mona), Winkelmann (Otello) and Reichmann 
(Iago) are stndying hard, and it is expected that 
everything will be ready some time this month. 
Herr Direktor Jahn has paid Ricordi the sum 
of £120 for the right of representation. 

ES 

THERE is a rumour that Verdi has chosen the 
subject of King Lear for another opera. We 
only wish it were true. It is only now that we 


Verdi devoting himself for the last sixteen years 
to the cultivation of vines instead of the compo- 
sition of operas. 

$$ % 

WE hear that Verdi was so particular about 
the thunder in the storm-scene at the opening 
of “ Otello” that he rattled the tin-plates him- 
self. But perhaps this is only Ben Trovato at it 
again. 

6S 

“ OTELLO” bas not saved the Directors of La 
Scala from bankruptcy. Messrs. Corti’s deficit 
is only £5000, which might perhaps have been 
| made good if Tamagno had not been unkind 
enough to turn hoarse. 

$SF 

A pathetic story comes from Milan. Tagli- 
abue, the tenor of La Scala, was passed over by 
Verdi in spite of his urgent entreaties, and this 
so preyed on his mind that he has lost his 
reason. He has been sent to the mad-house, 
where he spends his time in singing Otello’s 
music. Ora e per sempre addio, sante memorie 
—now and for ever, hallowed memories, adieu. 

$6 F 

“ ELDERLY ladies only are allowed to keep on 
their bonnets.” This diplomatic announcement 
of the Director of the Théatre de la Monnaie in 
Brussels had the desired effect. Not a bonnet 
was to be seen. 

Ce ed 

THE Honorary Secretary of the Auckland 
Choral Society (Mr. Edmiston) has kindly sent 
us the official report, which shows that our cor- 
respondent, Mr. Whitehorne, was not correct in 
his numbers. The Society, of which the Duke 
of Edinburgh is the President, has actually a 
membership of 265, 45 of whom are instrumen- 
talists. The numbers as amended are a sufficient 
indication of the zeal with which the Divine Art 
is prosecuted at the Antipodes. 

EF 

IN the twelve months ending November, 1886, 
the Society performed the “Messiah” and 
“Judas Maccabzeus” ; Barnett’s “ Ancient Mar- 
iner”; Gade’s “Crusaders”; Spohr’s “God, 
thou art great”; Mozart’s Requiem Mass, and 
Mendelssohn’s “ As the Hart pants.” 

6H % 





Gewandhaus is atr 
verun gaudium—Earnest Art 


ue one: “Res severa est | 
is true Delight.” | months includes as usual the “ Messiah,” which 


THE Plan of Campaign for the current twelve 


can realise how much the world has lost through: 








was given at Christmas. Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater” will be given on the 5th of April ; 
“Samson ” on the 14th of June ; Smart’s “ Bride 
of Dunkerron” and Brahms’ “ Song of Destiny” 
on the 23rd of August; and Beethoven’s 
“ Engedi” and the First Part (Spring) of Haydn’s 
“ Seasons ” on the 14th of November. 
EF 

WE have received similar information from a 
Natal correspondent with regard to the Durban 
Philharmonic Society. Handel is also a favourite 
with this Society, which in the past year has 
performed the “ Messiah,” “Judas Maccabeus,” 
and part of “Samson.” “ The Lay of the Bell,” 
and part of “ The Crusaders” and “ The Jack- 
daw of Rheims” were also included in the 
Society's programmes. 
. ¥Ss 

Mr. MaPLEson’s season of Italian Opera has 
commenced well. There are no ruinously ex- 
pensive stars, and the prices are moderate enough 
to encourage the taste for serious opera which 
must undoubtedly exist among the cultivated 
inhabitants of the metropolis. . The artistes are 
not first rate, but on this no one will care to 
dwell. Better a second-rate Opera than no 
opera at all. 

FES 

First Mr. Mapleson, then Carl Rosa, then 
Signor Lago—even Augustus Druriolanus has 
caught the contagion and aspires to try his luck 
as an impresario. We rub our eyes and wonder 
if we are awake. After all, it will only be a 
feast for three months, and a fast for the re- 
maining nine. 

8S 

SURELY such an entertainment was never yet 
provided for the humble shilling. Carlyle once 
said that the possessor of the sum of sixpence 
was master of the world to that extent. The 
master of-the world to the extent of one shilling: 
cannot make a better selection, amid the infinite 
variety offered to his choice, than a seat in the 
gallery at Covent Garden when Verdi, Donizetti, 
Flotow, or Bizet is on the boards. 

ee 

IN a town of Eastern Germany, a celebrated 
prima donna recently performed Schubert’s 
Cycle of Songs, “The Maid of the Mill.” ,At 
No. 12, which was duly entered in the pro- 
gramme as “ Pause,” the enlightened audience 
went out for refreshments ! 

$F 

WE were startled the other day by the authori- 
tative statement that Adelina Patti never 
washed her face. Of course, we at once thought 
of Messrs. Pears’ proud boast that she has found 
their soap matchless for the hands and the com- 
plexion. So did Messrs. Pears—witness the 
following letter to the Pall Mall Gazette : 

*¢We observe in your issue of the Ist inst. your 
query: ‘Is Madame Patti’s face never washed?’ 
This question we can answer emphatically, authori- 
tatively, and affirmatively. Madame Patti is especially 
particular in respect to her choice of toilet soap, and 
we have for years supplied her. In order that you 
may publicly deny the truth of the statement in the 
American paragraph that Madame Patti’s face is 
unacquainted with soap, we enclose herewith for 
your perusal sn autograph letter from Madame Patti 
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respecting the advantages resulting to her complexion up all their rights with regard to “ Rienzi,” 


from the use of a soap which we need not parti- 
cularise.” 
OS 


Count Hochberg, the new Director of the Gliick’s “ Iphigenia in’ Aulis.”. The considera- render this difficult work in a manner worth 


Opera in Berlin, has put his foot in it for once. 
When Dr. von Biilow arrived at the Opera to 
witness the first production of Riifer’s “ Merlin ” 
on the 28th of February, he found that orders 
had been given to refuse him admittance. Lest 


he should slip through unobserved, every box- | 
keeper had been supplied with a copy of his" 


photograph ! 
$O® 
‘THE press and the public are unanimous in 
condemning this ebullition of petty spite. It is 


three years since von Biilow called the Berlin | 
Opera the “Circus Hiilsen.” Surely even this | 
enormity was sufficiently expiated by the awful | 
punishment of removal from the list of Court | 


Pianists! Hiilsen is dead. Why should his 
successor net let bygones be bygones? Un- 
fortunately, there is reason to believe that 
Count Hochberg was thinking less of the “ Cir- 
cus Hiilsen” than of Biilow’s description of his 
own operas as “bemitleidenswerthe Mario- 
nettenleichen—pitiable Marionettes.” 
SES 

THE insult received a reply in the thunders 
of applause which greeted the appearance of 
vun Biilow at the first of his Beethoven Recitals 
on the 2nd of March. It was fully five minutes 
before the storm of “ Hochs” subsided. 


$F 
VoN Biilow was in great spirits and made 


one of his best jokes. In his extemporised pre- | 
lude to the Twelve Variations on a Russian | 


Dance-measure, the audience were astonished 
to hear him strike up the air of ‘Le Nozze di 
Figaro” in which Figaro inquires if the Count 
would like to try a little dancing. 


Oop oo St 


~ ocala =o 


ein ‘Tiinzchen wa - gea? 





Wili der Herr Graf - 


Ifthe Highly Honoured Lord Count wishes to try 
a little more dancing, there can be no doubt 
about the tune the Berliners will play. 


$e 
AN experiment in co-operation is being tried 
by the orchestra of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Society. The Society having collapsed, the 
orchestra have formed themselves into a cor- 
porate body as the “ Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra,” and propose to continue the con- 
certs on their own behalf. We wish the experi- 
ment all success. 
Se 
COMPLETENESS is the order of the day. The 
Opera in Munich has acquired the right of per- 
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“ THOROUGH ” appears to be the motto Of the 


ies The Flying Dutchman,” “ Tannhauser,” Concert Society of the Paris Conservatoir- 
“Lohengrin,” “Die Meistersinger,” “Tristan They were to have given Beethoven’s Miss 
|and Isolde,” and Wagner's completion of | Solemnis, but feeling that they were unable to 


tion is £5,500—surely a moderate sum. 
FHS 

MR. WECKERLIN, the well-known librarian 
of the Paris Conservatoire, has acquired a frag- 


ment of a diary kept by Wagner when writing 


“Rienzi” in Paris in the months of July and 
August, 1840. In this Wagner unburdens his 


wishes to invite a friend to breakfast, but his 
wife (Minna, #¢ée Planer) tells him that she has 
spent in buying bread the last sou he has given 
her. He keeps the true state of affairs from his 


a bill of 150 francs is due, along with a quarter’s 
rent, and there are only 25 francs in the ex- 
' chequer—he tells her all when they are out for 

a walk. When he returns, he writes in his diary 
_“A minor ee pd to work.” 


AMONG his numerous reforms at the Berlin 
Opera, Count Hochberg ‘has not only vetoed 
encores, but has actually forbidden the per- 
formers to bow in acknowledgment of applause 
during the action. No encores at Berlin and 
no bouquets at Vienna—what will poor Prima 
Donna do then, poor thing ? 


¥ FF 
AN ill-natured German in the Vossische 


Zeitung is trying to dim the splendour of our 
Jubilee celebration by robbing us of our National 
| Anthem. According to this miscreant, “ God 
save the Queen” comes from Geneva, where it 
| was sung in 1662 in celebration of a victory over 
the troops of the Duke of Savoy. Perish the 
| thought ! 


$8 % 

THE number of pupils attending at the even- 
ing classes in conection with the national 
| schools throughout the country has risen to 
| 20,000. For this we have to thank the Recrea- 
_ tive Evening Schools Association, whose mem- 
bers contribute in money and in kind to make 
these evening classes interesting and attractive. 
Science is taught by means of magic-lanterns, 
| for which slides are painted by young lady mem- 
bers, and the body and themindare strengthened 
by the capital invention of musical drill— 
extension exercises with dumb-bells, clubs, or 
| wands, accompanied by suitable tunes played, 
sung, or whistled, to ensure regular and 
rhythmical movement. Originating probably 
| in Sweden, and perfected in Switzerland (it may 
| be seen to perfection at Lausanne), this capital 
| indoor pastime is attaining a world-wide popu- 


| larity. 
$F 
| How slender, in matters theatrical, is the 


wife as long as ever he can, but one day—whea | 


| its great composer, they have had the - 


_to put it off for another year. An excellent : 
ample, indeed. 

. 3 eA 
| RoME is waking up. A catalogue has ap. 
peared of the musical works in the Vai 
compiled by Francis Xavier Haberl. This pub. 


mind of all the cares of that anxious time. He lication, which we owe to the liberality of the 


| present Pontiff, should prove of great service to 
the future historian of music. 
¥ % F 


AN interesting question has arisen with 1. 


. gardto“ Don Giovanni.” The hundredthanniver. 
| sary of its production falls on the 2gth of 
| October, an event which will, of course, be cele. 
| brated by special performances. The mog 
| scrupulous care is being taken to ensure that 
_ the work shall be performed exactly as it was 
| written by Mozart, and, with this view, referencehas 
| been made to the original score in Mozart’s own 
handwriting which is in the possession of 
| Madame Pauline Viardot Garcia in Paris. Inthis 
| score the three trombones which emphasise the 
| hour of the last scene between Don Giovami 
| and the Statue are omitted. It is alleged that 
these parts were actually inserted by Mozart on 
the night of the first performance, although they 
do not appear in the score; but for this there 
is no direct evidence. It really becomes a ques- 
tion of taste, and here opinions differ. The 
trombones are generally preferred, but some 
critics think that the oboes and bassoons forma 
more suitable accompaniment. 
: $ES 

THE scene will be tried at the Opera in Ber- 
lin with both forms of accompaniment in order 
that their respective merits may be preperly 


assessed. 
SS 


Von Biilow with his usual decision has taken 

the matter, so far as he is concerned, into his 
_own hands. He is going to leave out the trom- 
bones in the Jubilee performance at Hamburg. 
Von Biilow never takes long to make up his 
mind, and when he does make it up, nothing can 
unmake it. 
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WE are sorry to hear that “ Ruddigore” has 

not been very favourably received in New York. 

After all, there can be no doubt that the action 

drags, and, although no one liked to say som 

London, we cannot expect our American cousins 
to be so considerate. am 


THE prospects of Opera in America are look 
ing up. Niemann’s five representations of “Tris 
|tan” in New York brought in £14,000, and 





forming two of Wagner's earliest works-— | boundary-line between the dignified and the even the luck of the National Opera Company 


“ Liebesverbot ” (or “ The Novice of Palermo ”) 


‘absurd! When Kigoletto fell on the ground 


| has turned, to judge by the accounts of the per 


Tr pa ee . . . r | ¥ 2 
and “The Fairies.” It is difficult to see what | at Covent Garden the curtain stuck when only | formances in Washington, Baltimore, Newath 
yood purpose can be served by the representa- | half-way down, and there poor Rigoletto had to | and Boston. 


tion of these immature productions. 
Oe 
“THE FAIRIES” has never been performed, 


“but “Liebesverbot” (which is founded on 
Shakespeare’s “ Measure for Measure”) was | 


given once in Magdeburg, when Wagner was 

bandmaster in that town, during the season 

1833-34. It never got beyond the first night, 

the second perfcrmance being stopped by the 

unfortunate costretemps that the director of the 

theatre had to declare himself a bankrupt: 
$e 


WAGNER’s heirs are now the undisputed | 


owners of the right of representing his operas. 
An agreement has been concluded on their 
behalf by Herr Commerzienrath Gross, of Bay- 
reuth, with Karl Voltz and Karl Wilhelm Batz, 
of Mayence, in virtue of which the latter give 


lie while a couple of stage-footinen leisurely 
_rulled back the unduly prominent railings of the 


| jester’s house. 
& SF 


| 

| ‘THE French crusade against foreign work- 

/men has extended to musicians. The Mayor 
of Marseilles has fished up an obsolete regula- 

| tion with regard to the employment of foreigners 
at the Conservatoire, and has “ invited” MM. 
Amici, Depoitier, Gattermann, and Desmichel 
to resign their appointments. It is bad enough 
that Jacques should boycott the British navvy, but 

| Music at least might have been thought proof 


| against such jealous exciusiveness. 


A COMPLETE conideagae’ of Liszt's works has 
been published in Vienna by the Wiener Musik- 
| alische Zeitung. It reaches the astonishing 
total of 1,122 numbers, 


| SSS 
| Busy preparations are going on at the Eden 
| Theatre in Paris for the production of “Loher 
grin.” Madame Fidés Devrits is to 
| part of Elsa,and Mdlle. Duvivier, from B 
| that of Ortrud. A new generation has re 
|up since “ Tannhiiuser ” was hissed off 
boards in 1861, and it is thought that Wagner 
' will at last have a fair hearing. M. er 
has paved the way by a series of concerts 
| which selections from Wagner’s works have bea 
most favourably received, notably the 
the flower-maidens in “ Parsifal.” 


EE% Lied 
| MR. Gilbert is not afraid to speak | 


| The Editor of “Pump Court” iets 
to kim to inquire if there was any '™" Rudd 
statement that a certain passage 
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» was intended as a slight on the Unionist 

a and an insult to the National Flag, and 
he has received the following reply :— 
—Your letter is an impértinence. If there 
idiot capable of drawing the conclusion you 
from any incidents in my plays, I, must 
to pay him the compliment of entering 
directly or indirectly into controversy with him. I 
have neither time nor inclination to deal with such 
maniacal babble. Allow me to compliment you pe 
‘ihe title of your newspaper ; It 1s excellently chosen. 


; . 
surely this was only : on 


— 







“ Sir, 
exists an 






decline 









“QrELLO” has given its name to a new mu- 
sical journal in Italy. They have a curious 
custom in Italy of naming musical journals after 
well-known operas. “Il Trovatore” stands at 
the head of the list, which includes “ I) Pirata,” 
“Rigoletto,” “ Fra Diavolo,” “ Mefistofele,” and 
“Mignon.” There are about forty musical 
journals in Italy already, and a new one is 
coming out almost every month. 

¥ EF 

VANDERBILT is going to build and support a 
large theatre in New York for the exclusive use 
ofhimself and friends. This is but selfish at 
the best. Why not help an ordinary theatre 
with an endowment which would make the 
manager comparatively independent of popular 
imorance and popular vulgarity? This is the 
use which Walter Besant selects for Gilead P. 
Beck’s millions in “The Golden Butterfly.” 
Some day this dream may come as true as 
Besant’s dream of that Palace in the East End 
which is to be opened next month. 

BS 

THE Berlin Cockney has proved one too many 
for the horn-blower of Saxon Switzerland. 
This worthy appeared with his horn and duly 
received the usual contribution from the mem- 
bers of the party in front with the entreaty not 
to play. But when our friend Schulze came 
up, the horn-blower was met by the unprece- 
dented demand to play a ‘fantasia before he 
fingered the coin, and, on being pressed hard, 
he had to confess that he couldn’t play a 
note ! 
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- action T had hardly been expected that Mme. 
y som | Schumann would have been in London 
cousias this year, as her aversion to crossing the 
Channel, always great and increasing in 
as. her old age, was well known—and when within 
“Tis (wo years of seventy, an artist naturally thinks 
a, and most of all of rest. But Mme. Schumann, 
enpaay happily for our English enthusiasts, is amongst 
he per Pisnc and playing almost as well as ever. 
wna ne special event has probably had much to do 
with her undertaking this visit. At the end of 
the present season the one-thousandth of the 
» Eden Saturday and Monday Popular Concerts will be 
Lohen- Wen, and it is not surprising that Mme. 
ke the Schumann, who for so many years has appeared 
ussels, : these, was anxious to be present at the one- 
sprung eee to do honour to Mr. Chappell, the 
off the "ector, whose wise managemeni has brought 
Vagnet e concerts to such a pitch of renown. 
oureus ming the past month Mme. Schumann has 
erts at “a heard in public twice—at the Saturday 
e been oe on March sth and at the Philharmonic 
yrus of wm on the roth. ‘There has been more 
nsasm than ever—St, James’s Hall packed 
ae the time of commencement, and 
mind. ¢r playing long-continued applause, with 
whe “ a recall, till the poor old lady must 
in the n decidedly weary of climbing the 
Rudd orm stairs and curtseying. 








HERR JOACHIM has also returned to London, 
and, in the plenitude of his powers, is now to be 


-| heard as soloist and leader of the concerted 


music at these concerts until the end of the 
season. At the Monday concert on Feb. 28th 
he led Dvorak’s Sextet, a work full of the quaint 
and richly imaginative genius of the Bohemian 
composer, the other parts being taken by MM. 
Ries, Straus, Gibson, Howell, and Piatti. The 
violin solo was Schumann’s Fantasia in A, 
written for Joachim, a not very interesting 
work, but any disappointment caused by this 
was amply made up for bya splendid rendering 
of the favourite Saraband by Bach, given as an 








encore. At this concert Miss Zimmermann was 
the pianist, and Mr. Shakespeare sang. At the 
next one, on Saturday, there was again a great 
Joachim demonstration. In no music is he 
more at home than in Beethoven’s, and the 
Rasodumowsky Quartet No. 3 went gtandly. The 
solo was Max ‘Briich’s clever and tuneful 
Romance in A minor, and again we had, for an 
encore, one of those Bach pieces that no one 
plays as he can. Verily, with such results, it 
is no wonder that people should be tempted to 
go in for encores! Miss Zimmermann played 
Schubert’s Sonata in A, and Mr. Ciiando 
Harley, with a pleasing tenor vsice, sang very 
well. Onthe Monday foliowing we had Men- 
delssohn’s Octett, that wonderful rroduction of 
a boy of fifteen, played by MM. Joachim, Ries, 
burnett, Wiener, Hollander, Gibson, Howell, 
and Piatti. Joachim’s solos were some short 
pieces by Schumann, exquisitely played, but 
musically not very remarkable, Spohr’s Quintet, 
written to show off his wife’s power as a pianist, 
wa3 also given, but save as exhibiting Mr. Max 
Pauer’s clever /echnique, was not very interesting. 
On the Saturday was Mme. Schumann’s first 
appearance this season; she played some Ro- 
mances and short sketches by her husband, 
besides joining Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti 
in Beethoven’s Trio in B, and to the delight of 
all, showed that her hand had lost little, if any- 
thing, ot its perfect touch and mastery of older 


days. 
PRR 
THE Philharmonic Society’s concerts are now 


firmly established again as among the best as 
well as the most fashionable in London. 
first of the season took place on March roth, and 
though lacking the presence of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan (who had written from Monte Carlo to 
say that the earthquake had so much affected 
him that he could not leave there) had, in Mme. 
Schumann’s appearance, unusual ¢éc/a¢ given to 
it. St. James’s Hall was closely packed, and the 
many musical enthusiasts present were rewarded 
by hearing Schumann’s pianoforte concerto 
played by this lady with a delicacy of feeling 
and an energy and adandon on occasion simply 
marvellous, when her advanced age is taken 
into account. Avis to young pianists! Per- 
fectly as she must know every note of this con- 
certo, Mme. Schumann does not disdain, like 
so many at the present day, to have the music 
open on the desk before her. She was thrice 
recalled at the close. The symphony was 
Brahms’s fourth, and, so far, his last—a work 
that, notwithstanding one or two fine move- 
ments, is, in my judgment, far less interesting 
than its predecessors, and sadly wants that 
attribute that ‘we call by the rather vague name 
of “inspiration.” In this, as in Mendelssohn’s 
“Ruy Blas” overture, and the very charming 
“Moto Perpetuo” from Moskowski’s “suite,” 
the band, conducted by Mr. George Mount, 
played splendidly. Mme. Valleria sang “ River, 
dear River,” from “ Nadeshda,” and songs by 
Mendelss hn and Schubert with great feeling 
and spirit. 


The |, 


to appear very frequently in this article. The 
Bach Choir gave a special interest ta their 
second concert, which took place on March 8:h, 
by their production, practically for the first 
time in England, of the greater part of the 
music of Schumann’s “Genoveva.” The fine 
overture has been often played here, but the 
opera has not been, and I do not think is likely 
ever to be, given on the stage in England. 
Schumann had not the dramatic instinct, other- 
wise he would never have made the absurd 
hash of the libretto, which is almost as ridicu- 
lous as, and, in fact, in some points appears 
actually to be borrowed from, “ Euryanthe,” the 
cause of such woe to poor Weber. Schumann 
has written some beautiful airs and choruses, 
but almost everything sounded to me overladen. 
with the orchestration ; and, splendidly as the 
singers, Mdlles. Cramer and Friedlander, and 
Messrs. Ben Davies, Wing, and Price, struggled 
with the solo parts, their success was rather in 
the esteem than the rapture of the audience. 
At this concert Joachim gave one of his finest 
renderings of Beethoven’s violin concerto, and 
the choir sang Bach’s grand old double chorus, 
“ Now shall the grace,” very impressively. Dr. 
Villiers Stanford conducted with great care and 


steadiness. 
i _ RRR 
THERE is nothing strikingly new to record 


about the Crystal Palace Concerts, which have 
been steadily pursuing their weekly course. 
At the first since I last wrote, Mme. Falk- 
Mehlig, once well known as Miss Anna Mehlig, 
reappeared and played Chopin’s E minor con- 
certo and some shorter pieces in a style which, 
though perhaps a little wanting in péwer, was 
markedly artistic and refined. At this concert 
Mr. Sims Reeves sang, and a clever orchestral 
arrangement of some of the principal scenes 
trom “ Parsifal,” besides Beethoven’s 8th Synv 
phony, showed Mr. Manns’ musical forces at 
their best. The next concert was interesting 
by reason of the first London performance of 
Mr. Ebenezer Prout’s “ Oxford” Symphony, an 
extremely melodious and cleverly-constructed 
work, and Herr Schénberger’s powerful play- 
ing of one of Saint-Saéns’ very dreary and 
difficult concertos. At the concert following, 
Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie” music was given, and 
though the solo parts were , most indiffe- 
rently rendered, especially by the first 
soprano, the singing of the choruses and Mr. 
Santley’s painstaking recital of the spoken part 
were deserving of great praise. The “ Refor- 
mation Symphony ” was played at this concert, 
but it is not a work for which I have any great 
liking. 
RRR 

At the last of the Novello Concerts Mr. F. H. 
Cowen’s charming cantata, “The Sleeping 
Beauty,” was given, strange to say, for the first 
time before a London audience. This work, so 
great a success when produced at the Birming- 
ham Festival the year before last, ought surely 
have been sooner offered here ; but the ways of 
managers are inscrutable. The London Sym- 
phony Concerts have been steadily progressing ; 
at each one standard symphonies have been 
performed, but, save that when Joachim played 
Brahms’s violin concerto and Beethoven’s 
Romance in F the hall was crowded to the 
doors, there is little new to record about them. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s very pleasant vocal 
recitals were brought to a close on the 11th. 
It was a foolish mistake to exclude the audience 
from one of the entrances, forcing them all to 
crowd through the other and very inconvenient 
one, simply because the Princess of Wales 
happened to be present. Mr. Mapleson’s short 
season of Italian Opera commenced at Covent 
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V.—MONASTERIO AND SARTORIS. 
By Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, 
Author of “ Music and Morals” 


" O we are to hear Sartoris to-night, after 
all?” 

“Yes He has agreed to play at 

the Winter Garden concert, on con- 

dition that he should play Mendelssohn's Violin 

Concerto, and have two rehearsals with the band.” 

“ He think§ something of himself, I believe,” 
says Alexis, 

“ Perhaps he doesn't think much of the band,” 
says Aurelia, laughing. 

“ You are hard on the band, Aurelia. I looked 
in this morning to hear a bit of the Scotch 
Symphony, and I can assure you Monasterio, 
our new conductor, has done wonders. He isa 
pupil of Sgambati, and belongs to what I may 
call the new Germano-Italian school. Our 
people here couldn’t make him out at first—such 
an odd mixture of gentleness and _ ferocity, 
shyness and impetuosity, exactingness and 


humility, but quite the master. His mother | 
is Italian and his father German, and his English | 


vibrates oddly between the two; but now he 
commands a little more fluency, and the band 
understand his ways, they are getting quite 
devoted to him.” 

“His last concert was a great success,” I 
added. “The town, you know, have subsidised 
the orchestra for three years—they have such 
confidence in the new conductor.” 

“He’sa man without prejudices, too. Gounod, 
Sullivan, Wagner, Mendelssohn, Verdi—he sees 


good in all ; and, above all, has no compositions | 
of his own to bring forward. He says frankly, ‘1 | 


don’t compose,’ but his whole soul is in his work.” 


“Did you hear what happened the other day | 
at rehearsal? You know what our professional | 


musicians are—they go in for an hour and a 
half, and when the time is up they have ‘urgent 
business,’ and won't stop for Beethoven or any 
one else; they simply pack up. Well, 
Monasterio was bent upon producing the 
Wagners ‘Ride of the Valkyries.’ He 
couldn't get the fortes to his mind—there’s 
what he called ‘Ze shower down of de 
storm,’ ‘Ze wind she scream,’ &c. ‘ Bis! dis!’ 
he kept calling out, and pulling up the band; but 
the time was up, and some mutinous violins 
rose. ‘Sis / dis /’ cried poor Monasterio ; ‘ze 
scream é7s/’ But, seeing his efforts vain, he at 


last paused and laid down his dd/on, ‘ Zentle- | 


men, you will not—you make me so pain. Ze 
grand effects del gran maestro—you not feel 
zem at all—zo ! zo!’ 

“This unusual address seemed to impress 
the band oddly. Some smiled ; others took no 
notice ; here and there two whispered together. 
They were all breaking up to go. Monasterio 


‘had also turned alone and stepped down from 


the platform. He passed close to the leader of 
the first violins. ‘Upon my word, said that 
worthy routine musician, describing the scene 
to me, ‘I never saw a man so quietly cut up in 
my life—he looked utterly subdued and broken. 
If he had heard of the death of his mother he 
couldn’t have looked much worse. And we call 


ourselves artists !—/here’s an artist if you like. | 


His lips were quivering ; he knew the contempt 
Englishmen have for ungoverned feelings and 
he turned from us all without another word, 
and walked straight away down the room, but 


my eyes followed him, and I saw that he was 
fumbling in his pocket for his handkerchief. I’m | 
a dry old scraper myself, but I’ve got a spark | 


of true art about me yet,and hang me if I 
could stand this, so I hurried after him ; 1 knew 
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the band would turn to watch the result. 
| overtook him, and, laying my hind on his arm, 


daughters were going to shew their pretty aa 
under cover of ‘ singing a duet’ ?"’ 





i 


|found him shaking with emotion, and the! “That is just what Clevermore did, so 
| tears positively streaming from his eyes. ‘#zs/ | Sartoris at last relented, and after making a few 
| bis!’ I said ; ‘ mio caro, come!’ and 1 dragged | inquiries about the band, said ke would risk 


towards the heartless crew, and pushed him 
‘into his conductors seat. And what do you 
think they did? Well, I sat down, they all 
| sat down; the ‘violins’ rattled with their 
bows on the backs ‘of their instruments, and 
shouts of ‘ Bs / dis / bravo Monasterio!’ rang 


| Monasterio, full shametaced and reluctant now, | Mendglssohn’s Violin Concerto if they would 


| 
| 


give him two rehearsals.” 

“ Did he get them ?” 

“Why ! yes, he did, and I assure you, you 
will have a treat to-night, for I looked in at the 
last rehearsal—whilst the closing movement 
was going on.” 





from all parts of the orchestra. Monasterio’s; ‘ Well?” 

face brightened ; he was comforted. The band | “TI can tell you Monasterio and Sartoris un- 
| went through the great ‘Ride’ this time gloriously. | derstand each other to perfection. It was an 
; The Itdlian’s face and gestures seemed inspired | odd sort of rehearsal. Sartoris was standing 
| by an irresistible vigour and é/az. At the end ' close to the conductor and both were facing the 


the conductor again laid down his wand, and, | orchestra. Sartoris had his eyes all over the 
facing his men with a charming grace, made | orchestra. He was like a doctor talking to his 
| them a low bow, with his hand on his heart. | patient, with his hand on his pu'se all the time. 
| His voice shook a little ; he only said, ‘My | Sartoris seemed only halt unconscious of holding 


| friends, you are too gut for me. I zank you !’ 
“T think this was the turning point, for it is 


was produced with such extraordinary effect, 


that a committee of the town, headed by our | 
Mayor, have agreed to subsidise with a | 


guarantee fund the Winter Garden concerts for 
three years, providing Monasterio arranges, for 
a fixed salary, to remain here as conductor.” 

“T will never despise the band again,” said 
Aurelia, “but you know when | sang for the 
hospital concert some time ago they could not 
even play the accompaniment to ‘Jerusalem ! 
Jerusalem!’ in time, and I have no cause to 


love them anyhow; but that was under that 


stupid old deaf organist, Gumbleton. But I 
do b:lieve in Monasterio, only he’s worlds too 
good for them.” 

“ Still you will admit, Aurelia, that they made 
| the amende honorable, and { can assure you that 
th »y are doing wonders under their new chef’ 

“We shall see to-night,” said Alexis. “Do 
you know much about Sartoris? They say he’s 
the finest amateur violinist in England, and 
would be a second Sarasate if he only went into 
the profession.” 

“They say he is very well off, quite young, 
and devotes himself entirely to art and litera- 
| ture. His mother was English, but she married 
/a wealthy Italian wine merchant, who had an 
establishment at Bordeaux. When the father 
| died they sold the business, and Monasterio has 


since the concert at which the Walkiire Ritt | 


‘his violin ; his fingers moved with the utmost 
| precision ; he played all the notes ; the most 
difficult passages were thrown off as mere 
nothings ; his whole soul and attention seemed 
quite outside—all over the orchestra ;-there was 
not a point for ’cello. or flute, or trombone, or 
drum but Sartoris’s eye would be upon the man 
in time. At last I noticed each man began 
instinctively to look at Sartoris on the ap- 
proach of his critical bar or bars. It reminded 
me of a rehearsal I once witnessed when Liszt 
was at the piano playing Weber's Concert- 
stiick ; most of the musicians were behind him, 
and during the long bravura wind-up passage 
—where the execution is, as you will remember, 
impetuous and sustained to a degree—Liszt’s 
head was half turned round, his fingers moved 
automatically with dead precision and colossal 
vigour, but he never once looked at the key- 
board or Iris fingers. Music he had none; his 
head kept nodding towards the orchestra in 
time, till at last every one took his cue from 
him, and the conductor was left very much out 
in the cold.” 

“Tis ‘a right perilous experiment. I have 
heard that the same thing was wont to happen 
when Mendelssohn was playing; but how did 
Sartoris get through with band and conductor?” 





“ Admirably. No one supposed he put forth 
his strength, but they all saw what he could do. 


| It was drill-time, evidently, and a good drill he 


been living with his mother for the last few | 


| months at the ‘ Rosaries,’ about two miles from 
| our town.” 


and thinks too much of himself to go out and be 
| Seen ; I don’t believe I shall like him at all.” 

| “] have heard differently,” I said. “You 
know the concert to-night is in aid ofa free 
library and reading room. intended especially 
for the use of the artisans and ‘hands’ em- 
ployed in ‘Swampum and Co.’s’ large factory. 
| There are about a thousand of them alto- 


| remarked Aurelia, “and can hardly ever be heard, 
| 


gether. The Winter Garden secretary, Clever- , 


‘more, having a friend in Paris who knew the | brightened up, and, confiding in the orchestra, 


| Sartoris family, had heard wonders of this turned round after the last # tranquillo and 


young man’s gift—called on him and asked him 

point-blank if he would play for the Free 
_ Library Concert at the Winter Gardens. Sar- 
toris asked if no one in the band had been in- 
vited to play a solo—he was unw.lling to take 
the place of a professional—he was interested 
'in all schemes for the good of the working man 
—he would willingly play for the ‘hands’ at any 
factory entertainment, but he would not meddle 
with local professional interests. 

-““ Why did not Clevermore tell him that Tom 
Gaggington, our great amateur comic, was 
going to recite, and the rector’s moon-faced 


“T am told he’s a most conceited creature,” | 





gave them. I never saw any one play into 
another’s hands as Monasterio played into his all 
through that very curious rehearsal. The conduc- 
tor was radiant ; at times would let the orchestra 
go entirely to the lead of Sartoris ; at others, 
catch the player’s intention, and relieve him of 
the pulling-up business. The novelty of the 
situation seemed to interest the band, though 
some of the first violins were inclined to sniff at 
the ‘amateur vintner,’ as the crusty old ‘tenor’ 
called him. However, it soon appeared that 
the ‘vintner’ was, after all, a modest gentleman, 
with fine and winning manners, and quite un- 
assuming, though very earnest and thoroughly 
fit for his work. So at the close, when he 


senza ritardare and threw off the last couple of 
pages with extraordinary fire and evident gusto, 
the whole orchestra broke out into applause, 
and Monasterio shook the violinist warmly by 
the hand.” 

“ Those little scenes,” says Aurelia, a are so 
much more interesting than what sometimes 
takes place at the concert itself, 1 hope we 
shall not be disappointed to-night.” 

“ Nous verrons,” says Alexis. 

“ Nous ecouterons,” rejoined Aurelia. 

“ Why not both?” said I. 





(Zo be continued.’ 
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J\ Doet’s Owiak. 


— :0:— 
When many a year has passed away, 
And stars of far-off wmnters see 
Thy gravestone overgrown and grey, 
And life for me a memory ; 
Methinks that yet in some strange way 
I would be thrilled to ecstasy, 
Were someone here on earth to say— 
I sang of thee. 
‘or this alone I ask for fame— 
That, in the summer eves to de, 
‘overs may meet and name thy name, 
And tell how thou wert loved by me, 
With love above reproach and blame, 
Serene in perfect constancy, 
The while out of a heart of flame 
I sang of thee. 


EBENEZER BLACK. 
Hid Opera. 


by LESLIE KEITH, Author of “St. Cecilia,” 
“ The Chalcotes,” &c. 


rere Bi eer: 





LL his acquaintances—and, as he was 
both rich and well-connected, he had 


many—thought him the most foolish’ 


youth in London. If he had devoted 
his large leisure to writing a book they might 
have respected him. True, it is not an over- 
proud distinction in these days to be an author, 
but the calling is at least respectable, and it even 
has the sanction of Royalty. Young Northland 
might have gone round the world in his own or 
somebody else’s yacht, and have confided his 
experiences to the public without fear of ridicule ; 
he might have painted a picture and even got 
it hung not so far above the line as to condemn 
itto utter obscurity, but he did neither ; he did 
that which was inexplicable, and therefore inde- 
fensible—he wrote an opera. 


The family at the other side of the square 
vere greatly impressed with the madness of this 

shaviour on the part of their young kinsman. 
They talked of it constantly among themselves 
and their friends. 

“The laddie is clean demented,” Mr. North- 
land would say, in his decisive, North-country 
fashion ; “flinging good money away on a 
work like that! He'll soon come to the pro- 
digal’s portion if that’s his way of going on.” 

Mrs. Northland, too, would shake her pink 
cap-strings over Harry, with motherly distress. 
His light was the last to burn in the square at 
night while he sat poring over his work, and 
such absorption seemed to her quite unnatural 
in 4 young and healthy person. Her own young 
folks gave her no such cause for anxiety, If 
she sat into the small hours nodding in her chair 
Waiting their return and ready to greet it with 
frequent suggestions of good things to eat and 
drink, it was from a theatre or a dance that they 
came back to her, merry and light-hearted, and 
generaly bearing easily enough their ‘small 
social triumphs. Mrs, N orthland, who was still 
comely, and had been a belle in her day, had 
taken life with the same zest and ready accep- 
tance of its pleasures, and there were no unex- 
eves recesses in the natures of her elder 
= to perplex her limited imagination. 

anise * POYS and girls alike—healthy, 
that oo young animals, with the good nature 
ee {ne outcome of a perfect digestion and an 
ice immunity from care, and they had not a 
mal eda among them. The only 
sine Sfactory member of the flock was the 
a ye girl Ruth; Ruth had ideas of her own 
wen ¢ value of life and the manner of its 

nding. She was a mere schoolgirl as yet, a 





lover of birds, and of quiet ways, and of home, 
and without a desire to penetrate into that gay 
world where her sisters reigned so easily. 


| square to the house on the other side, all gay 
with lights, set out to welcome the arriving 
| guests. As the door was opened to admit him a 


“To think that I should have a child who strain of music came out, too—a_ waltzing 


doesn't care for a dance or a play—or an ad- 
mirer either, for that matter !” cried the mother, 
looking at her ugly duckling with an affection 
that was tempered with vexation. “ Our Ruth 
is as low as her cousin Harry, or would be if I let 
her burn her eyes out over her books at night.” 

“ Harry is a genius,” said Ruth, flushing over 
this comparison. 

Whereat they all laughed, as if Ruth had been 
guilty of a sarcasm at her cousin’s expense. 


If Harry were a genius he was like to pay the | 


usual price for that dangerous gift of the fairies. 
Geniuses are the unsuccessful of the earth, and 
Harry, in spite of his money, and his good con- 
nections, and his undoubted taste, had no better 
luck than the others of his race. Music, which 
was with him a-passion, rewarded. him with all 
the torments of an unrequited love that could 
find no adequate means of expressing itself. 


“There is infinite pathos'in unsuccessful 
authorship. The book that perishes unread is 
the deaf mute of literature. The great asylum 
of oblivion is full of such, making inaudible 
signs to each other in leaky garrets and_unat- 
tainable, dusty upper shelves,” wrote a wise man, 
who possibly spoke out the depths of painful ex- 
perience. But what of the music that perishes 
unheard—that dies without sounding an echo in 
any other heart ? 

Hitherto Harry’s compositions had met with 
this untoward fate. His songs fell stillborn on 
an unreceptive world. What became of the 
sheets on which they were so beautifully printed 
at Harry’s own cost? Perhaps they went to 
wrap up butter and sugar and other homely 
necessaries. One sheet, with a very fine inscrip- 
tion—“ To my cousin, Amelia Northland ”—was 
certainly found by a Jittle maid thrown carelessly 
aside, with soiled ribbons and faded flowers, and 
other débris of past toilets, and was by her in- 
dignantly and reverently rescued and borne 
away toa more respectful companionship among 
her few treasures. 

Ruth could hardly play better than a child of 
twelve, but she knew enough to beat that 
small, sweet music out on the great drawing- 
room piano, when the room and the house alike 
were deserted. The inscription ought certainly 
to have been “ To my cousin, Ruth,” but Amelia 
was so handsome and sparkling and gay that a 
dreamy young man may be pardoned the mis- 
take of investing her with a soul. The soul had 
got into Ruth’s om little body instead, and 
shone unmistakably out of her sweet dark eyes, 
as Harry might have seen for himself, had he 
not been a goose among the other geese, and 
thought of her only as a very insignificant little 
duckling. — 

“ Well, Harry,” said his uncle, meeting him 
one afternoon leaving his club ; “ glad to see you 
can go out sometimes, and spend your time like 
any other Christian.” 

“Christians have various ideas about the 
spending of their time, I believe,” said Harry, a 
little shortly. 

“ Well, you might give us more of yours and 
not be too literal,” said his uncle, gruffly. “ Your 
aunt was going to send a message to you to-day, 
I believe. The young folks got up a party all 
in a hurry—dancing and music, I daresay— 
that’s in your line if you can’t or won’t dance. 
You’d better come.” 

“Tl see—can’t promise. 
dancer they won’t miss me if I don’t turn up, 
said Harry, with an ungraciousness that 
equalled the other's. 

Nevertheless, at the hour of nine or so the 
young man arrayed himse'f and crossed the 


Since I’m no 
” 


/measure which ought to have made any pro- 
pees young man’s feet tingle, but 
| which only brought a scowl to this one’s brow. 

| It’s the one kind of music they understand or 
| appreciate,” he said to himself ashe went upstairs. 

Half way up, in a dimly-lit recess where frag- 
rant flowers were blooming, a young. girl rose 
from her seat and came shyly forward. 

“Cousin Harry,” she said, looking up at him 
with big, shy eyes ; “I’m afraid youll be dread- 
fully disappointed. Herr Spieler and Madame 
Jeune were to have come, but they didn’t, and 
so—they are dancing instead. I thought I 
would tell you before you got upstairs.” 

“Well, Ruthie,” he said, kindly, glancing 
down at the girl's troubled face, “I suppose 
nobody but you and me will count that a great 
misfortune. They seem busily enough employed 
up there. I suppose I must -present myself, 
though I’m a non-combatant, like you.” 

Ruth looked a little disappointed, but she let 
him go without: a word of entreaty. Upstairs 
was the somebody to whom Harty had dedicated 
his neglected song, and for a sight of whom he 
had left his beloved work and come here. He 
came unwillingly, and as he looked at Amelia 
and saw her dancing, so light of foot, so brightly 
smiling, he wished that he had stayed away. 
She seemed to care so little whether he were 
there or not ; and though she nodded to him 
when their eyes casually met, she made no 
effost to reach or greet him. 

He leaned against the doorpost looking some- 
what ‘lugubrious, and though his aunt held out 
many flattering inducements in the way of 
partners, he would not dance. Mrs. Northland 
was seriously distressed, but her boys and girls 
only laughed when they saw Harry’s glum face. 

“ How's the tragedy getting along now?” one 
asked. ~ rep saa, 

“It isn’t a tragedy,” said Amelia, who had 
come upat last. “It is opera bouffe ; isn’t it, 
Harry?” 

Harry looked so extremely remote from the 
faintest suggestion of comedy that perhaps their 
smiles were justified. 

“You shouldn’t have asked the fellow,” said 
Tom Northland, seating himself fora moment's 
respite from duty on the arm of his mother's 
chair ; “he’s about as lively as a death’s-head at 
a feast. I gothim to walk through a quadrille 
with Cecy Barnet, and for all the world he made 
it like a funeral march.” ; 

“ Poor boy, he wants rousing,” said his aunt, 
kindly. “It's quite dreadful the way he shuts 
himself up and pores over those tunes*of his.” 

“Mad as a March hare!” said Tom, going 
off to console Cecy. 

Meanwhile, Amelia had slid her arm into her 
cousin’s. Amelia had blue eyes that were 
always laughing at or with you, and a red- 
lipped mouth that was generally smiling too. 
Those who live in sunny lands tell us that 
they sometimes grow to hate the eternal 
monotony of a cloudless sky, and long for 
rain or storm, and in the same fashion young 
Northland began to find Amelia’s never-varying 
serenity a strain upon his own good temper. If 
she had scolded, if she had even quarrelled 
with him, he could have borne it better— 
anger is a sweeter flattery than indifference— 
but she only jested and chaffed and hoped 
he would make her the heroine, unless the ré/e 
implied a tragic conclusion. She did not want 
to be stabbed or suffocated, or done to death in 
any horrid way. And Harry would be sure to 
admit her to rehearsal? “Oh, what fun it would 
be !” she cried, seeming to think it would please 
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Harry equally well whether he amused the originator of a new departure—might have held 


public by his success or his failure. In the | him had not Harry all at once become aware of 
former case they would applaud; in the latter | Ruth’s bewildered and fascinated gaze, and 


there would still be food for merriment. 


| arrested himself midway in his sentence. 


Harry made his escape, which was not diffi-; “Poor Ruthie; have I been frightfully im- 
cult, for Amelia had many claims on _ her /| moderate?” he said, and then he laughed a 
favours, and loved dancing even better than | little bitterly. “ It is so seldom I find anyone 


rallying the musician. Harry wandered down- 
stairs again with a half-formed purpose of return- 
ing home at once, when he espied Ruth, still 
sitting forlorn and ghost-like among the flowers 

“Why, Ruthie, aren’t you dancing?” he 
asked, 

She shook her head. “ Nobody has asked 
me.” 

“Well, I’m not much good, but I’m perhaps 
just better than nobody,” he said, good- 
naturedly. “Come down here, and we'll try a 
spin together.” 

“ Down here” was the empty hall of the big 
house, uninvaded by guests at the moment, and 
offering no obstruction to the pair. Ruth got 
up half shyly, half eagerly. She was light and 
swift of foot, and Harry, with his trained ear, was 
quick to catch therhythm ofthe waltz being played 
above and to translate it into motion. Nobody 
saw the two as they flew round and round, not 
pausing till the music ceased. Ruth was pant- 
ing a little, but her shy eyes were bright and the 
colour was warm in her cheeks. As for Harry, 
half his glumness was gone, and he no longer 
entertained a desire to escape. 

“That was capital,” he said, cordially. “ I’ve 
discovered a new accomplishment. I never 
knew I could dance before.” 

“You can dance splendidly !” said Ruth, 
warmly. 

“But you helped me. You practise a freat 
deal, I suppose ?” 

“ By myself. Sometimes Tom lets me dance 
with him when he hasn’t anything to do.” She 
thought it a great honour to have been asked 
by her cousin, and was quite happy when he 
not only led her back to her seat among the 
flowers, but sat down beside her. 

“ Harry,” she said, timidly, “ would you mind 
telling me about your opera? I don’t know 
much, but I will try to understand.” 

Appealed to thus, how could he resist? 
Musicians are perhaps not more vain than 
other artists, but no young creator, be he poet, 
painter, or song-writer, is proof against the 
subtle flattery of an expressed interest in his 
work, 

“ And first,” said Ruth, “please don’t think 
me very ignorant, but what 7s an opera ?” 

Here was a chance for an expounder who 
loved his theme! Harry held forth on a subject 
that was so congenial without taking much 
account of his listener’s 1eceptive capacity. It 
was a great thing for him to have an appreciative 
ear, and he was not scrupulous in the use he 
made of it. 

Ruth need never more have been ignorant 
on the sul ject of operatic music had she been 
able to follow this young man’s discourse. He 
gave her Rousseau’s definition to begin with 
(which sets forth an ideal not yet realised), he 
touched on the declamatory and dramatic art 


who cares to listen thatit is little wonder I exceed. 
You shouldn’t have tempted me, little one.” 

“But I like it, Harry,” cried Ruth, without 
intentional unveracity. “And, oh, how very 
clever you must be to know all that, and how 
can you remember it all?” ; 

It was to her something more than wonderful 
that one head—even Harry’s comely head, with 
its square brow—could carry all he knew. 

“It’s easy enough to remember when your 
heart’s in the matter. If remembering was 
everything !” said he with a sigh. 

“ And your opera—it will be like one of those 
you have been telling me of ?” 

He shook his head. 

“ There’s no encouragement given to native 
art here,” he said. ‘ Even if another Gliick or 
Mozart were to spring up, he could not hope for 
recognition. We are content to take our music, 
like our early fruit and vegetables—from other 
countries.” ‘ 

“But yours, Harry—they will take yours? 
England will be proud of you. You will have 
a great name. . You will make our name 
famous.” 

He laughed in spite of himself. Sweet as was 
this innocent belief in his powers, he was not 
so vain but that he could recognise its ab- 
surdity. 

“You are a very kind partisan, Ruthie,” he 
said, gratefully. 

Ruth, who had always seemed to him plain 
by the side of her more brilliant sisters, was sud- 
denly transformed into an angel of consolation. 
If others—if Amelia, for instance, had but a like 
faith in him, to what heights of success might 
he not have aspired ! 

“Some day—when you are not too busy-—will 
you let me see your work, Harry?” 

“ Now, if you like,’’ he said, jestingly at first. 
“ Nobody would miss us. Won’t you come?” 
he continued, more earnestly. “It’s a splendid 
night. We could run across in a minute, and Ill 
bring you safe back before anybody knows of 
our going, little cousin.” 

The proposal was too charming to be re- 
sisted. 

She had a momentary struggle between duty 
and inclination, but the latter gained an easy 
victory. And wasn’t it a duty to encourage 
Harry in his great and noble work? Besides 
nobody, as he truly said, would miss either of 
them. Upstairs the dancing was still going on 
vigorously, and the couples who now and then 
appeared upon the stairs or wandered into the 
conservatory were too much engrossed with each 
other to notice or comment upon this alien pair. 

Ruth ran upstairs and came down again 
very speedily with a light shawl thrown over 
her head. 

Harry was waiting for her in the hall, and 








they opened the door and passed out unseen 


of the Greeks, from which the modern recitative | into the white silence of the night, 
may be said to have taken its rise ; he plunged! The music beat itself out above them faintly, 
into Italy, the birth-land of opera, and from | and the lights strove vainly with the moon which 


Jacopo Peri, who gave “ Euridice” to the six- | silvered the square. All the old houses seemed 
teenth century, down to the “Traviata” and | asleep, bathed in this clear radiance. He 
“Trovatore” of Verdi, he spared her not a/ opened the door of his own house with his 


composer of them all. 

He here skipped to Germany, where opera— 
if the seed of it belongs to Italy—has come to 
its p-rfect and full fruition ; Mozart's exquisite, 
lyrical art had held him a moment—from Weber 
and Meyerbeer it was but a step to Wagner, and 
who shall say how long this modern king—this 


| latch key. 
“TI suppose Mrs. Mortimer has gone to bed,” 
he said. “ Wait a minute, and I'll get a light.” 
Ruth stood in the darkness, quivering a little, 
with a sensation that was half fear, half delight. 
In her quiet uneventful life this small adventure 
assumed quite tremendous proportions, and it 








had in it just the spice of naughtiness that gave 
it zest. The big house seemed strangely quiet 
and deserted after her own house, which always 
resounded with voices, and steps, and laughter, 
Here there were no sounds at all, unless it 
might be the music ghosts which Harry awoke, 
and sent wailing into the deserted rooms and 
passages. 

He came presently with a lamp, and they 
went upstairs together, almost as if they were a 
pair of conspirators. The room where he 
worked was the drawing-room of the house, but 
it was bare, comfortless, and untidy as the 
quarters of a bachelor who rides but one hobby, 
and has no taste for éric-a-brac, are apt tobe, 
Here, shut in with his piano, Harry toiled day 
after day, and night that succeeeed night, per. 
fecting his libretto and scoring his parts. He 
had a proud desire todo everything himself, and 
entertained visions of one day conducting his 
great work before an admiring audience. 

The dreamer who sets out to reform the 
English stage, and lead it back to the severer 
and purer forms of classic drama, as Harry had 
a mind todo, has need of such sustaining visions, 
for assuredly he undertakes a task that is fore- 
doomed to failure. There was something to 


| make one smile,-and yet to make one sad in the 


young man’s devotion to his art, in his chival- 
rous love for it (by the side of which his fancy 
for Amelia was but a pale shadow), and in the 
limitations that were laid on his powers of ex- 
pressing it. There are poets, perhaps, who have 
never penned nor printed a single stanza, and 
with many greater and stronger artists than 
Harry there is a wide gulf between conception 
of harmony within and its outward formulation 
on paper. In the dream world in which he lived 
the creations of his spirit doubtless far out- 
stripped his capability of realising them and 
translating them for others to enjoy, and perhaps 
in this he is not to be altogether pitied, for with 
such as he it is the show and seeming that are 
the reality, and in these there is solace to heal 
many wounds. : 

Ruth went home without having been missed 
or questioned, but from that hour, when Harry 
played to her and explained his great work, her 
life had a new interest. From her room, to 
which she escaped, she could see Harry's liglits 
burning, as she had seen them many times 
before, but now she could follow him in her 
thoughts as he paced the worn carpets, or struck 
chords on the piano, or wrote or composed 
while the inspiration visited him. 

It had happened that Ruth, who was but 
lately emancipated from the schoolroom, and 
who made scant use of her new liberty, had 
never been in that room before, though her 
sisters at times invaded the student’s premises 
by way of cheering him. 

A day or two after the dance, it occurred to 
Amelia and Emmy to pay such a visit. No 
other means of distraction presented itself at 
the moment, and quiet was the last thing the 
sisters coveted. 

“We are going to rout out Cousin Harry 
Diogenes,” they said, meeting Tom on the 
stairs. ‘“ Won’t you come?” ; 

“Not I,” said Tom. “Had enough of his 
dismal face the other night. But if you would 
make him give up his music mania, Amelia, 
you would be doing a charitable act. The men 
at the club are all chaffing about it, and though 
I don’t suppose they imagine /’m fool enough 
to go in for that sort of thing, it’s confoundedly 
awkward having the same name.” 3 

Amelia laughed and bridled, and promised 
to do her best. 

Ruth watched her sisters go with checks 
that burned anda heart that throbbed indig- 
nantly. How she would have liked to go t0% 
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and—and—defend Harry from this impertinent 
intrusion! But the sisters did not dream of 
asking her to join them, and something held 
her back from proposing it. She could only 
watch and wait for their return, and learn how 
they had fared at his hands. 

She was consoled in a way she little expected. 
Amelia came home rather cross, it is true. 
Harry was at home, yes ; but he was dull and 
silent—two heinous offences inher eyes. Intruth, 
her sway over him was lessening, and she felt 
aggrieved. Emmy was more communicative. 

‘He says if he can’t find a manager to accept 
his opera, he will hire a theatre and run it him- 
self,” she announced at dinner, finding in this 
resolution an excellent pleasantry. 

“That he won’t do if I’ve any say in the 
matter,” said her father, grimly. “He may 
fling away his fortune if he chooses, but he 


disaster which the caprices of his company and 
his own inexperience had already foretold. The 


sently grew hostile, and its hostility took the 
most scathing form of ridicule. Harry’s pathos 
and tragedy struck it on the humorous side, and 
where it should have been solemnly moved, it 


audience, perhaps critical, to begin with, pre- | 


kindled by the letter, and perhaps, too, to see 
Ruth herself, that took him back across the sea. 

She was alone in the big drawing-room, and 
she rose to receive him—a tall, quiet maiden, 
blushing a little in her surprise, but with the old 
kind, cordial eyes and the old sincerity of wel- 
come. The years had changed her in many 





yielded to bursts of inextinguishable mirth. That | 
laughter was the death-note to Harry’s hopes. 
His opera, in short, was a fiasco ; a failure so | 
complete that nothing but ignominious burial | 
was left to it. 

The Northlands ofthe other side of the square 
saw no humour in the situation. They were 
angry and annoyed after their manner, being a 
family of strictly limited imagination. If Harry 
had succeeded, they would have laughed ; in 
the circumstances, there was nothing left to 
them but extreme offence. 

So when all men spoke ill of him, Harry’s 





shan’'t bring ridicule on our name.” ; 

“I don’t believe he cares for anything in the | 
world but his music,” said Emmy, with conviction. | 
“Oh, I forgot : he sent a message to you, Ruth.” ' 

“Tome?” said Ruth, the blood rushing up 
into her cheeks. 

“I suppose he recognised a kindred’ spirit,” 
said Charlie, with a grin. “ Was it music you 
were discussing the other night? You looked 
solemn enough.” 

“What was the message?” urged Ruth. 

“Qh, a song or something ; I left it upstairs, 
You needn’t rush away, child. Harry’s music 
can wait ; it’s used to waiting.” 

Ruth flew off, deaf to all remonstrance. She 
found the sheet and stole with it to her own; 
room. It was a little song Harry had spoken 
of; one he had written in an idle hour, and | 
thought but modestly of, but Ruth prized it, 
because it showed that Harry had not forgotten. 
He had remembered her in the midst of his 
great labours ; he had had ‘a thought for the 
little cousin who could do nothing but listen 
and admire. 

The song was her solace in the busy days 
when Harry was far too much occupied rehears- 
ing, arranging, superintending, to have time 
either to be consoled or encouraged. He found 
a manager willing to bring out his opera on 
terms about which he chose to maintain silence, 
and it may, therefore, be guessed they were 
not very advantageous to him. It was 
announced for the late autumn, when London’s 
vagrant music-world had flocked back to its 
streets and squares. This was Harry’s supreme 
moment. A great deal of life was crowded 
into these seats—life at its fullest beat. At 
last he was to come face to face with his public ; 
at last he was to know their verdict on this, his 
crowning effort. 

On the other side of the square the little 
school-maid would eagerly gather such crumbs 
and scraps of news as fell in her way, but when 
the great night came at last, she was not of the 
little company who set out from her home to 
laugh at or with Harry, as the case might he. 
She was alone—alone in the great, quiet rooms, 
and yet she seemed to hear the applause that 
greeted Harry’s name as the strains he inspired 
swayed all hearts. Alas! for Ruth’s fond hopes 
and Harry’s fame, and the honour he was to bring 
on the family name! Everything had gone 
wrong with him of late ; the representative of 
the heroine was offended because he refused to 
make certain small alterations in her part which 
she suggested; Harry was inflexible, caring 
More, perhaps, to justify his own views than to 
Court public favour ; the tenor and baritone had 
4 private quarrel, which'they carried with them 
to the stage ; the singers were ill at ease with 
the music, which had not many elements of 
Popularity. 


relations deserted him too, all of them except 
Ruth, who paid a second stolen visit to her 
cousin, greeting the composer with burning 
cheeks and the fire of wrath in her eyes. 
To Ruth it was a wicked, shameless world 
that had refused to recognise this new genius. 
“It is the way of the world!” cried Ruth, who 
had but seen it in peeps from her schoolroom 
windows ; “ but, never mind, it will be your.turn | 
to laugh at it when it finds out its mistake.” 
Harry laughed now, though rather grimly, it ‘ 
is true, but he cannot have been entirely 
heartbroken, since he could remark that a little 
just anger turned Ruth into a very pretty girl. | 
He went abroad, burying himself in the same ; 
grave with his opus magnum. For some years | 
he gave himself to the serious study of music in | 
Italy and Germany, and doubtless from time to 
time recognised even more clearly what a big | 


fool he ‘had made of himself in thrusting his | 
immature and undigested compositions upon the | 
world, and if his failure brought him nothing | 
more than this, the experience was worth buying. 

After some four years or so, a letter from. his 
cousin Ruth, with whom he corresponded at 
rare intervals, reached him, and of a sudden 
changed his plans. 

She did not tell him how in all those years she 
had steadily cultivated her musical knowledge ; 
nature had not gifted her with the technical 
skill of a musician, but it had given her a fine 
appreciation of the art as practised by others, 
and she inciuded more than one acknowledged 
master among her acquaintance. Her sisters 
and brothers were married, and her position as 
sole child of the house helped her to construct 
her society pretty much as she pleased. It was 
not after the fashion set by her mother and 
sisters, but though they remonstrated and 
mourned, they yielded. Ruth had always been 
grave, and since she could not be made to 
dance or flirt or marry after the family traditions, 
she must e’en be allowed to go her own way. 

Of this way, wandering cousin Harry knew 
little, but she sent him one piece of news which 
he received with a certain surprised and amused 
gratification. A great singer had taken a fancy 
to a little song of his—the song he had once sent 
out of a careless kindness to his cousin, She 
was to sing it at her next appearance before 
London ; was, in short, to make it the song of 
the season. Here was fame of a kind at last, 
come in a guise he had little dreamed of. 

The song which he had half despised, pleased 
and proved a welcome because it was simple, 
fresh, and melodious. The opera failed because 
it was over-pretentious, stilted, faulty, untrue. 
The public knew this by instinct, and Harry, 
with his wiser knowledge, heartily endorsed its 
verdict. 

It was not this late morsel of success 80 much 











To-night the crown was ‘to be placed on the 


as a sudden desire to see home once more, 


ways, but not: in that. ~ 

“If you had come last night, Harry, you 
would have had a true welcome from some of 
your fellow-artists, and you would have heard 
your song sung. Oh, I think it would have 
satisfied you !” 

“T am very well, satisfied as it is,” said Harry, 
and, indeed, he wondered how he could have 
stayed away so long. 

“You have grown famous; I told you you 
would,” she said, with glad pride. 

“There are better things than fame,” said he 
with strong conviction ; and, indeed, before the 
evening was ended he found that his days of 
hoping and aspiring were not over, and that all 
his desires had not been buried in the grave of 
his opera. ’ 

A week or two more, in which he saw a new 
side of his cousin’s life, left him possibly less 
hopeful, but mofe eager than ever to meet his 
fate. The fortune that this time awaited him 
may perhaps be guessed. He always held that 
it was a thousandfold too good for him. 

“You told me once I should succeed,” he 
said, as he held Ruth’s hands ; “and this, dear 
love, is my’ real success. If I could have 
guessed in my blindness that my failure was but 
a step to this "—— 

“Ah, but Harry, the -real fame is but to 
begin.” 

“Then it will come to me through you,” he 
said. “It was Ruth who was my dear consoler 
long ago. It was Ruth who gave birth and 
being to that little song she is’ pleased to think 
will live awhile in men’s memories ”—— 

“And it is Ruth who will be your fondest 
admirer when you give other gifts to the world,” 
said she, determined in her woman’s way to 
bestow the last word of praise. 

And surely, with such a partisan, even if 


‘ popularity never flung him its dangerous 
| favours, he was right when he held himself 


already crowned. 


AC Maybreak. 
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Birds all sleeping, 

Nestlings peeping 

_ From their mother’s wings ; 

Morn wakes not, 

Day breaks not, 

But my heart awakes and sings, 
Light across the eastern skies will soon begin to shine, 
Brighter far than sun or star, what happiness is 
mine! 


In the gloaming, 
We two roaming, 
Dreamily, yesterniyht ; 
Words spoken, 
Few, broken, 
Low in the fading light, 
Can there bea glad young maid in all the world so 
blest ? 
Life is sweet, and light is sweet—but Love, but Love 
ts best! 


Starry glimmer, 
Grows all dimmer 
Far in the silent shy ; 
L shall meet him, 
TL shall greet him, 
Ere morning has hasted by. 
The sunbeams dance along the wold, night visions all 
depart. 
Come, happy day, and fill mine eyes, as love has filled 
my heart! 
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TRANSLATED BY V. H.S. 








Arion was a minstrel peerless, : 
With whom the lyre found living voice ; 
He passed through every region fearless, 
And everywhere made hearts rejoice. 
He sailed with store of gold 
Out of Tarentum’s hold 
Jo Greece, the country of his choice. 


He longed to visit Periander— 
The King of Corinth, and his friend — 
Who years before had bid him ponder 
vind bring his journeys to an end. 
** Rest happy in my halls! 
Full often it befalls 
Ambitious plans to ruin tend.” 


Arion said: “ The free-souled poet, 
Gifted by God with magic skill, 
Zo many thousands needs must show ti, 
Their hearts with rapturous joys to fill, 
How clse might I attain 
Renown and well-earned gain ? 
How honour else Apollo's will 2” 


Upon the ship. the second morning 
Blow the kind breeves soft and warm, 
“ Ah! Periander, idle warning ! 
Soon shall I clasp thy long-lost form, 
The gods shall honoured be 
With high solemnity ; 
Each grateful rite we will perform.” 


Soon winds and waves in peace are lying, 
Not one grey cloud on high appears. 
Arion thinks that boldly trying 
Nature or men need raise no fears. 
But greedy whisperings rise, 
Exultant at their prise 
The seamen come: his doom he nears: 


** rion, thou canst live no longer ! 
And tf thou seck’st on land a grave, 
Here slay thyself; ele, being stronger, 
Ourselves shall plu tge thee in the % ave,” 
** Ve mean my dife to take, 
My gold the price I make ; 
Gladly J iuy my life to save.” 


© No, no! we cannot let thee wander ; 
Thy life to us would peril be, 
dow should we stand with Periander 
Shoulds't thou disclose our vvrong to thee? 
What profit we-e the gold, 
Tf we. by fear controlled, 
Never home ard sail across the sear” 





“* Then grant, ] pray, but one petition, 
Since life thus hopelessly is gone } 
Honouring the minstrels’ own tradition, 
Still let me sing as I have done. 
When I have sung my song 
And swept the chords along, 
Then farewell earth and shy-and sux!” 


NVo shame the minstrels prayer inspiring, 
Only to gain will they attend, 
Yet love of song their spirits firing 
Induces them their ears to lend. 
‘© And will ye hear my lay, 
The god in rich array 
Must see me ere his power descend,” 


Behold the singer now invested 
In gold and purple, glorious shine 
In trailing folds upon him rested 
The robes of poetry divine ; 
His arms the bracelets deck, 
Kound brow and cheek and nech 
The locks of fragrant hair entwine. 


The harp upon his left arm laying, 
He holds the plectrum in hts right ; 
The morning sunshine round him playing 
Enfolds him with a dazzling light. 
5 Ay oareer are the crew ; 
e, calmly passing through, 
Surveys the ocean heaving bright, 


** Companion of my minstrelsy, 
Enter with me the land of shade. 
The hell-hound raging furiously 
Thy voice shall tame in sombre glade. 
J greet ye, happy best! 
Who, in Elysium rest, 
The passage of the dark stream made, 


’ 


“ Vet were it vain to hope for gladness, 
Since L must leave my friend behind. 
Thou entered'st Hades’ awful sadness, 
Thy lost Eurydice to find, 
Like a swift vision gone, 
The prise thy song had won 
Was to the dead again resigned, 


** Now J must leap ; delay is ended, 
The gods are looking from above. 
Ye who have slain me undefended, 
My death will your destruction prove. 
Ye Neretds, J come! 
Receive me to your home.” 
He leapt, and deep the waters clove. 















The waves the minstrel’s body covering, 
Secure the seamen sailed away ; 
But dolphins near the ship were hovering, 
Attracted by the ic lay, 
Ere the waves stole his bregsh, 
One placed his back beneath, 
And bore him to the nearest bay. 


The sea's fp 03 commotion 
It all the music dumb fish need , 
But, from the fastnesses of ocean, - 
Allured by music, dolphins heed 
The fisher’s cunning song, 
_ And oft, enticed along, 
Fall victims to his heartless greed. 


Thus now with human feeling gifted, 
The dolphin bears eee 
He, on the arched back uplifted, 
Sings to reward the favour shown. 
nd ever at the sound, 
From the blue surface round, 
Small waves arise, and then are gone, 


Where, on the rocky coast-line yonder, 
The poet and the dolphin part, 
Stands to posterity the wonder, 
Sculptured in bronze with living art, 
When each his way was bent 
To his own element, 
Arion said, with grateful heart: 


Farewell! would that I could reward thee! 


Thou art a dolphin good and true, 
But love I may not show toward thee ; 
IL dwell on land, thou in the blue 
Deep ocean hast thy home. 
There. wilt thou often roam, 
When Galatea journeys through.” 


Away Arion hurries lightly, 
As when he sailed for foreign shores ; 
Before him Corinth glitters brightly, 
And littlehe his loss deplores ; 
Still of his lyre possest, . 
Though gone ts all the rest, 
His soul in grateful strains outpours, 


He enters: ‘* All the journeying ended, 
From thee, my friend, no more I part. 
The skill that from the god decended 
Has gladness given to many a heart. 
And though false robbers have 
The wealth I could not save, 
My fame will not so soon depart.” 


Then he recounts his tale of wonder 
Till Periander marvelling cries: 
“‘ Should they securely keep their plunder 
Little my kingly power I'd prise, 
The robbers to reveal; 
Thou must thyself. conceal, 
That they may fearless meet my eyes.” 


The vessel in the port arriving, 
The crew were to his presence brought. 
“© My mind with anxious fears is strivi.ig 
About Arion: what report: 
Have ye heard of him? tell.” 
“ We left him rich and well.” 
There stood Arion in the court! 


They saw the minstrel’s form, invested 
In gold and purple, glorious shine. 
In trailing folds.upon him rested 
The robes of poetry divine. 
His arms the bracelets deck, 
Round brow and check and neck 
The locks of fragrant hair entwine 


The harp upon his left arm laying, 
He holds the plectrum in his right, 
The morning sunshine round him playing 
Enfolds him with a dassling light. 
** He whom we strove to slay 
Stands like te god of day ; 
O save us from his vengeful sight!” 


“* Still lives to us the minstrel peerless, 
Shielded by Heaven's holy care. 
Your life he gives you: go, and fearless 
Of vengeance to barbarians fare ; 
Zo barbarous lands , 
Ye slaves of greed, whose heart 
In things of beauty hath no share.” 
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SUPPOSE you have noticed. three little 
children who are often to be seen in Oxford 
Street playing the violin?” said a member 
of our staff to a stalwart policeman who was 
standing at the corner of Rathbone Place. ‘‘ Rather ! 
They're a perfect nuisance. ” —*T see you’re not 
musical ; but can you tell me where they live ?” ‘‘Oh, 

yes. Just round the corner here in Gresse Street.” 

There was no difficulty in finding the violinists, as 
they are well known in Gresse Street.. The houses in 
Gresse Street have evidently seen better days. They 
are now sub-let in infinitesimal portions to a nonde- 

script class of tenants, and the retailer of coals by the 
pound has marked the neighbourhood for his own. 


rmers. 
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more, and, if only a quarter gave, we should make 
our fortunes. We can soon gather a crowd a 
| Oxford Street and the Strand. On Saturday night 
we find the Edgware Road is the best ground.”’ 

** Art goes after bread, as the Prince says in Emilia 
Galotti,” chimed in the children’s teacher, who was 
sitting by the bare but clean kitchen-table, with two 
or three books of music before him, which he had 
been copying out for the children. 
careless of all else but art-—such a character as may 
be depicted in fiction, but is rarely to be met with 
in real life. Poor enough in this world’s goods,. but 
with a cultured mind and artistic tastes! He is an 
Austrian Jew, and was leader of the band at the 
Dramatic Hall‘in Spitalfields, made famous by the 
recent terrible disaster. He now plays the piano at 
a club in the evening, and amuses himself by giving 
lessons in the afternoon to the young members of the 





Our representative rings the kitchen bell by the | Grape family, with whom he boards, — 


instructions of the 
stout lady who 
acts as concierge 
at No. 12, and a 
young ish - looking 
man comes up 
from the depths, . 
short and very 
dark in appear- 
ance. ‘* You are 
the father of the 
"three children who 
play the violin? I 
come trom the 
MAGAZINE OF 
Music, and I 
should like to 
hive a talk with 
them.” ‘Very 
well, sir, come 
down stairs. They 
are just having a 
lesson.” 

“Well, my little 
min, can you tell 
me your name ?” 
“Philipp Grape, 
sir.” ‘* This is the 
youngest; he is 
only six, but he is 
the leader,” says 
Mr. Grape, senior. 
‘‘Margarethe, 
here, plays the 
‘cello; she is hhine. 
Katerine plays the 
second violin ; she 
iseleven.” Master 
Philipp is a bright 


little fellow, and evidently thinks it quite natural that | . 


he should be ‘‘ boss.” So much for women’s rights ! | 
Mr. Grape, who is a native of Giessen, in Upper | 
Hesse, and is really named ‘*‘Greb,” is evidently a 
respectable man. He hastens to say that until 
eighteen months ago he was employed at a chemical 
factory in Manchester, and only gave it up because it 
was ruining his health. ‘‘ It was lucky for you, Mr. 
Grape, that you happened to. have musical children. 
I see you don’t work them too hard, either ; they are 
looking strong and healthy.” ‘‘They have a hard 
day every Saturday, but other days they only perform | 
from five to nine. They enjoy it immensely, and at | 
night my wife can hardly get Philipp to bed. He 
jumps about like a little kitten, and won't give up his | 
violin.” 
“Do you find it a profitable employment?” ‘‘ We ' 
manage to rub along. The children take from 3s. to 
5s. of an evening, and on Saturdays, when they play 
the whole day, they make as much as 15s. In| 
summer we go the round of the watering-places, and | 
often make as much as 43 or £4 per week; but | 
then our expenses are heavy, although we don’t 
exactly live at the Grand when we go to Brighton. | 
We managed to put past a pound or two last summer, 
but that is nearly all spent, and we are only waiting 
for the fine weather to.go off to the sea-side again.” | 
“So you don’t like London, as the song says. 
But are Londoners not usually generous and good- | 
natured?” ‘Well, sir, I think they’re about the 
best-natured people going, but times are hard with 
them. I’m sure everyone that.listens to us wants to 


| 


give, if only they had the meney.” 


I suppose you find it easy to get an audience?” | 








“Do your young pupils give you much trouble, 
Herr Staub ?” 
‘* Well, ‘ Art is long and time is fleeting,’ but they 


on. Before they go away for the summer 
season, I hope to bring them on far enough to read 
music “for themselves without any assistance. You 
see, I am music-copyist and, I may say, composer to 
the band. It is out of the question to buy much 
music, so I write out what they require, and harmonise 
the tunes as best I can. They know a good deal. Of 
course they have ‘See-saw,’ ‘Fairy Voices,’ and 
‘Little Sailors.’ They play the marches from the 
Beggar’ Student and Boccaccio. This book here 
contains ‘In Happy Moments,’ ‘The Little Hero, 
and ‘The Maid of the. Mill.” Zhe Mikado they 
have at their finger-ends. I'm enthusiastic about 
The Mikado myself, and I know it so well that I 
could replace every note of it if the score was lost. I 
have just commenced them this afternoon with the 
‘Jubilee Waltz.’” ‘* Well, I hope you'll not lose by 
your loyalty. I sup you haven’t tackled Rad: | 
digore or Otelld yet ‘*Not quite, but you may | 
depend upon it, we’ll not be far behind.” 

“Tm iy to hear that your children play such 
good music, Mr. Grape. You don’t seem to go in for 
music-hall airs at all.” ‘‘ No, sir, we leave ‘Two 
Lovely Black Eyes’ to the piano-organ-grinders. I 
don’t want the children to play anything low or vulgar.” 
‘* That’s very creditable to you. I wish the musical | 
director at Drury Lane could say as much. He | 


are getting 





| introduces ‘ Right before the Missis, too,’ immediately _ young readers are generous.” 
‘after a grand chorus from Zhe Huguenots in the | - 


pantomime.” | 
‘* Now, Master Philipp, suppose you give us a tune,” 


‘* That’s easy enough. We often have a hundred or | Master Philipp’is quite pleased, and asks his papa it 


Herr Staub is | 
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* 





| he may play the ‘*Beggar Student.” It seems this is 
the last piece he has learnt, and this choice shows that 


yard or two up the quiet little side-streets that run off | he takes an interest in his work. His papa tunes up 


' the violin, then lifts an accordion, and away goes the 
little fellow, scraping’ away in fine style, and keeping 
splendid time, ‘*Bravo! Bravo!” and a bit of 
toffee finds its way into Master Philipp’s willing hands. 
**T see you play the accordion, Mr. Grape.” - 
** Yes, I play with the children on Saturday nights, 
and I use it in training them. You see, Herr Staub 
only superintends, and I do the rough work of their 
musical education. After they have learned to play 
a new piece, they must practise it until they know it 
off, and this takes lot of patience.” “Then you 
only go out with them on Saturday nights?” ‘No, 
I am always somewhere about, in case anything should 
happen, But really they might almost look after 
themselves. Everybody is very good to them, espe- 
cially the ladies, who often stop to pat Philipp on the 
head. We have some regular customers. There 
is one gentleman 
that always gives 
them a penny 
when he comes 
across them. He 
is a Turk, and 
goes about with 
beads and a fez 
cap (‘‘and a big 
umbrella,” adds 
little Philipp). 
The police? Of 
course they some- 
times come upand 
tell us to move 
on, generally when 
we are least in 
the way, but the 
cro wd nearly al 
ways cry ‘Shame!’ 
and it usually ends 
in our being al- 
lowed to remain. 
In Blackpool we 
weren’t permitted 
to play in the 
streets at all, and 
had to go into pri- 
vate gardens ; but 
I must ‘say thar, 
on the whole; we 
haven’t much to 
complain of.” 


“But how 
about the School 
Board man?” 
This wasevidently 
a sore point with 
Mr. Grape, and 
he quickly, said, ‘ Until three weeks ago. they went 
regularly to school. I’ve had to take them away since 
they commenced to take lessons from Herr Staub, 
but I give them some schooling myself in the fores 
noon. Here is Philipp’s slate and his German reading 
book—he can spell ‘violin,’ : 

‘“*T’'m very glad to hear it. Music is almost a liberal 
education in itself—(‘Wer musik kennt, kennt alles,’ 
from Herr Staub)—but it would be a pity if their 
A BC were to be neglected. So yqu are going off 
as soon as the weather improves ? Where do you 
think of going to this year?’ 

‘*We have some thoughts of commencing at Yar- 
mouth, and working our way up to Scarborough. 
We are always on the move. Last year we began in 
New Brighton at Easter ; at Whitsuntide we went as 
far north as Carlisle. Then to Brighton, where we 
stayed a week, and Eastbourne, where we stayed five 
weeks, paying visits to Hastings and St. Leonards at 
the time of the .yacht races, 

‘* Well, I wish you every success, This is a Demo- 
cratic country, and what we want is good music 
brought down to the level of the masses,” 

‘Die Menge musz es bringen—it’s the crowd 
that does it,” says Herr Staub, ever ready with a 
quotation. : 

“Yes, Goethe is quite right, and that’s the view of 
our magazine—music for the student and the million. 
Good bye, all. I’m going to write about you in the 
MAGAZINE, and you may ear from us again, if our 





_® Phili¢p and Margarethe and Keterine will be thanb ful for 
any contributions of violin music, which we will undertake te 
transmit to them.—Ev, 
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| three octaves in double, triple, and quadruple 
| phrases. 

| The song opens with a broad melody in 
| six-eight time. After a fine passage of descend 
| ing chromatics on the word “ Bevo” (“ Drink ”), 
and a passing touch on high A, accompanied 
| with a toss of the goblet, Iago pauses a second, 


this year, but Ricordi’s edition of the me ”)— : 


e Ok )” will not come to England then shouts “Beva con me” (“Drink with 


score, just published, enables the | ae eee 


pianist to realise much of its beauty, 


it the theatre-goer has to wait. 
ACT I. 


The storm commences with a rush of the 


violins leading up to a grand crash— 





Scales follow on scales, the violins run up in 
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Be-va con me. 

The song is repeated in other two verses with 
a change of accompaniment. Cassio and the 
chorus ‘take up the refrain (as in the Drinking 
Song at the beginning of “ Robert le Diable”), 
and after exhilarating cries of “Ah! ah! ah!” 
| finish up by accepting Iago’s invitation in the 
words “ Bevi.con te.” 





chromatic chords, there is a hush and a cry of| Tago has been only too persuasive, as the 


“Una vela” (“A sail’) from the crowd. The 
chorus of tenors and basses depict every shade 
in the emotions of pity and terror, now shouting 
their loudest, now sinking in a whisper, while 
the storm 1s raging in breathless tremolos, 
panting triplets, and fiery scales. It is the 
grandest storm ever depicted in music ; it trans- 
cends “William Tell” and the Pastoral 
Symphony. Suddenly there is a burst on the 
chord of E major, “ E Salvo” (“Is saved”), like 
the burst on the word “Light” in the 
“Creation” ; voices are heard outside shouting 
for ropes to moor the vessel; the excitement is 
painted in phrases of bounding staccato ; the 
music passes into C sharp with a general shout 
of “ Evviva,” and Otello appears, and in noble 
declamation bids them rejoice, for the pride of 
the Mussulman is humbled. There are renewed 
shouts, culminating in a chorus, “ Evviva, 
Vittoria,” in a joyous measure (six-eight), 
disturbed every few moments by a flash of 
chromatics as the lightning darts through the 
sky. The storm passes with a last faint flash— 


Now appears lago, and, in a declamatory reci- 
tative, stimulates the passions of Roderigo. 
This is interrupted by a brilliant cadenza for the 
orchestra— 


ges 
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leading up to the chorus, “Fuoco di gioia,” 
descriptive of the illuminations in honour of 
Otello’s victorious return, The instruments are 
silent, the sopranos and contraltos give out the 
bold phrase— 


a 
(iota 
Fuoco di gioia. 

and hold on the last note, while the phrase is 
repeated by the first and second tenors and 
further prolonged while the basses run up the 
chord and descend in triplets. Then the strings 
resume their brilliant runs while the chorus, 
now in short detached phrases, now in flowing 
measures, describe the crackling of the flames 
and the ruddy glow that fills the sky. The words 
“Fuoco di gioia” are again taken up in different 
phrasing, and as the illuminations go out, the 
chorus gradually dies away in the words “ Lam- 
peggia e muor ” (“ Shine and die ”). 

The crowd are now in good humour to listen 
to lago’s drinking song. There is an introduc- 
tion, “allegro con brio,” with a sforzando on 
every note, ending in a flight of the violins down 





* “Otello,” dramma lirico in quatro atti, versi di Arrigo 
Boito, musica di Guiseppe Verdi, Tito di Gio. Rivordi, 
Milano, Napoli, Roma, Firenze ; Londra, 265, Regent-street, W. 


| staccato accompaniment now shows. Another 
| rush up the chromatic scale as Cassio draws his 
| sword on Montano, the chorus cry “ Tregua” 
' ( “Truce”) amid excitement represented by striking 
| syncopations, there is a swaying movement 
_ in octaves while the alarm-bell is ringing. There 
| is a sudden silence, broken by the ringing notes of 
Otello, “ Abbasso le spade” (“ Down with your 
swords !”) Iago tells him the tale, and the 
words, “Cassio non sei piu capitano” (“ Never 
more be officer of mine”) are soon pronounced. 
Then Otello bids all depart, and he is left alone 
with Desdemona. 

The scene between Otello and Desdemona in 
| its linked sweetness is like the Garden Scene in 
'“Faust” or the duet between Phoebus and 
| Esmeralda. Otello begins in G flat—the key of 
Elizabeth’s prayer in “ Tannhiuser ”—a strain 
of ineffable tenderness— 


(essa 
Gia nel-la not-te den-sa s’e-stingue ogni cla - mor 
The storm is over, and all is calm. Come, 
glorious Love! Desdemona whispers a reply— 
pppppp—welcoming her noble warrior. The 
key changes to the bright and open F. The 
accompaniment sweeps along in_harp-like 
arpeggios, and in a legato sostenuto movement 
she recalls the time when Otello told her of 
“moving accidents by flood and field.” There 
is now a murmur of rapid demi-semi-quavers, 
as his dangers in “antres vast and deserts 
| wild” pass through Otello’s mind. But Des- 
demona’s love was more than a reward. 


The moon rises, and the clouds are dispersed. 
May Heaven thus drive all sorrow from our 
path, and may our love change not with the 
flight of years ! 

The measure quickens. Amid quick and 
crisp syncopations, Otello breaks forth in an 
outburst of ardent passion. The orchestra 
gives forth a glowing melody while Otello 
demands a kiss, another kiss, and yet another ; 
and as the curtain falls a fragment of Otello’s 
opening strain is repeated with the accompani- 
ment of a quivering tremolo. 

ACT II. 

The second act opens plaasantly with a 
graceful melody interwoven with Iago’s advice 
to Cassio to ask Desdemona to sue for his 
pardon. This is broken by a burst from the 
trumpets preceding Iago’s terrible confession of 
faith in a cruel Divinity which has made him 
like unto itself— 

















tion this phrase is again repeated pianissimo 
while Iago professes'that the end of it all js 
Death and Nullity. And now the orchestra 
commence a dainty, tripping movement. Desde. 
mona enters with Emilia, and Cassio walks 
with her into the garden. Otello approaches 
and Iago instils the poison into his mind. The 
description of the Green-eyed Monster, Jealousy 
has a mysterious effect, which is greatly en- 
hanced by the accompaniment in unison of the 
‘cellos and basses. Otello’s indignant demand 
for the proof, the proof, is interrupted by the 
distant sounds of a chorus in honour of Desde. 
mona, who soon re-enters the hall, surrounded 
by a throng of ladies, boys, and sailors. The 





chorus, which is now repeated, is on a pedal 
point like the musette of a gavotte, and is accom- 
panied by a single phrase which persistently 
recurs. Nowthe twang of the mandoline and the 
guitaris heard on the stage, the ladies and sailors 
hum sotto voce a staccato burden, and the boys 
carol a theme of angelic beauty as they scatter 
lilies on the ground— 

SSS Ss 


T’of-friamo il Rig-lio so - a-ve_ stel chein 












man de -gl’an-geli fa as - sunto in ciel, 

Desdemona now comes forward to ask that 
Cassio may be forgiven, but her graceful 
pleading is rudely stopped by the words “ Mi 
lascia” (“‘ Leave me ”), emphasised by a vigorous 
sforzando from the orchestra. Then follows a 
quartett, in which the conflicting passions of 





-Desdemona and Otello, Emilia and Iago, are 


marvellously wrought up into an harmonious 
ensemble. While Desdemona in a flowing legato 
(twelve-eight) protests that she is Otello’s sub- 
missive slave, Otello in broken phrases asks if 
it is haply his swarthy face that has turned her 
against him, and Iago in tones vibrating with 
passion demands the fatal handkerchief from 
Emilia, who expresses her terror. It is a situa- 
tion worthy of the genius of a master, and this 
noble .quartett will take a place beside Verdi's 
own Quintett in “ Rigoletto,” and the Sextett in 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” Desdemona and 
Emilia, now leave, and Otello bids farewell to 
his hopes of glory in a solo commencing in 
A flat with an arpeggio accompapiment, and 
modulating into a glorious crescendo on C flat. 
With a rush of the strings this passes into an 
outburst of fury against Iago. But the tale of 
Cassio’s dream turns his fury in another direc- 
tion ; he joins Iago in a splendid duet, in which, 
with hands outstretched to Heaven, they swear 
to avenge this wrong ; and the act closes with 
the words, “Dio vendicator” (‘‘ God ,of ven- 
geance ”), followed by a succession of massive 


chords. 
ACT& III. 


The third act opens with an orchestral pre- 
lude, in which the basses give out pianissimo, 
with a tremolo accompaniment, the motive of 
Iago’s description of Jealousy. A graceful 
phrase heralds the approach of Desdemona, and 
in an expansive legato Otello bids her place her 
ivory hand in his. But the ominous chromatics 
are heard again as Otello now demands “the 
handkerchief—the handkerchief—the handker- 
chief”—each time a tone higher. He seizes 
Desdemona by the shoulders, and bids her look 
him in the face and swear that she is chaste. 
Through hertears Desdemona appeals to Heaven 
in a strain of exquisite pathos— 
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lo pre-goil cie - lo per te con ques-to piapto. 
But no appeal can move Otello. We hear again 
the phrase in which he bids her place her ivory 
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hand in his. It is a bitter mockery soon followed 
bythe words, “Vil cortigiana ’(“ Vile prostitute!”), 
which he declaims on high A and C. - Otello is 
now alone. In a passage with an accompani- 
ment which reminds us of the music of Leonora 
outside the walls of Manricoss prison, he again 
laments the loss of all his hopes. This mood is 
passing into furious anger when lago appears 
and whispers to him to hide behind a pillar. 
Cassio has come, and will be the witness to his 
own guilt. There is a cry of “ Ruina e Morte ” 
(“Death and Ruin ”) from Otello, as Cassio pulls 
out the handkerchief. Then follows a trio 
similar to the quartett between Desdemona and 
Otello, Emilia and Iago, in the second act. The 
voice of Iago stands out as in a tripping mea- 
sure he rallies Cassio on his success in love— 
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= Questa é una ra-gna do-ve il tuo cu - or. 
The trio is dying away in detached phrases 
when a faint sound is heard of distant trumpets— 
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-A cannon is fired. It is the ship of war from 
Venice. The trumpets on the Castle reply, and 
the notes are re-echoed from yet another 
quarter. The first company answer with a two- 
part phrase— 





= 


which is also taken up by the second and 
repeated by the third. Another blast is pro- 
longed by the first, while the second and third 
fall in, pell-mell, in quick succession. It re- 
sembles the scene in which answering trumpets 
announce the dawn of day in “ Lohengrin.” 
“Didst see it?” “I sawit all.” Another blast 
from the trumpets, and distant cries. of 
“Evwviva.” “She shall die this night!” The 
crowd approach. “Suffocate her in the bed 
she has polhuted.” \Nearer and nearer come 
the trumpets, and ajtrain of nobles, ladies, and 
dignitaries of State advances. The instruments 
of the orchestra blend with the trumpets on the 
stage in broad phrases glowing with a dignified 
joy, and a swift procession of chords, which is 
curiously identical with the climax at the end of 
Chopin’s Third Ballade, culminates in a grand 
shout of “Evviva il leon di Venezia !” (“God 
save the Lion of St. Mark!”) In music of 
massive solemnity, Lodovico greets Otello in 
the name of the Doge and the Senate of Venice, 
and delivers the despatch with which he is 
charged. Observing Cassio’s absence, he learns 
that heis disgraced. There is a bright modula- 
tion into five sharps as Desdemona expresses 
the hope that he will return to favour. “Be 
hot so certain,” from Otello, as the phrase is 
repeated with a slight change of progression 
which turns it from brightness to gloom. At 
last Otello has read through the despatch. He 
is recalled, and Cassio is appointed in his stead. 
Semibreve chords form a solemn accompani- 
ment to the monotone recitative, “ La parola 
Ducale & nostra legge” (“The word of the 
Doge is our law”), Now he turns in fury on 
Desdemona, and, amid whirling scales, dashes 
her to the ground. Lying on the ground, she 
appeals to the pity of the sympathising crowd. 
Her utterance at firstds broken, represented in 


the rhythm— 
t 


but she continues in flowing melody when the 
first shock has passed. A grand ensemble now 
follows, in which the several motives of Desde- 
mona’s scena are repeated fortissimo—a repre- 
‘entation of the combined sympathy in the 











feelings whichshe expressed. | They are silenced 
in the middle of a cadence by a shout from 
Otello. It is to curse Desdemona, and all flee 
in horror when: the curse is pronounced. 
“ Blood, blood !” he cries; “the handkerchief, 
the handkerchief!” and falls to the ground in a 
swoon, while the orchestra play decrescendo a 
descending series of chromatic chords— 


— 


The trumpets are heard again, and shouts of 
“ Evviva il leon di Venezia!” and the curtain 
falls on Iago pointing in derision to Otello’s 
prostrate form, “ Ecco illeone” (“There lies the 
lion”). 
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| This is the quaint and plaintive prelude to 


the scene in which Desdemona, in her dimly - 
lighted bedchamber, unburdens her sorrows to 
her faithful Emilia. It is the motive of the 
Willow Song, which ends with the words, 
“Salce, salce, salce” (“ Willow, willow, willow,”) 
first loud, then soft; then dying away in a faint 
echo— 


Sal - ce. 


Emilia goes, and in a monotone, accompanied 
by chords of ethereal harmony, Desdemona 
now recites the words of the Evening Prayer, 
“ Ave Maria, gratia plena.” Her prayer is con- 
tinued in strains of infinite tenderness and 
sweetness, and ends, in becoming simplicity, on 
the notes-of the common chord— 
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What is this mysterious creeping of the ’cellos 
and basses ?— ° 














Otello is on. the threshold. The ’cellos and 
basses continue while he enters, places his 
scimitar on the table, and fixes his eyes on 
Desdemona. A sudden rush of the instruments, 
and in an access of fury he advances to the 
couch. He pauses, and the instruments repeat 
the music of the luve-scene at the end of the 
first act, while he prints a kiss, another kiss, and 
yet another on Desdemona’s brow. The cadence 
is broken as she awakes witha start. The deed 
is soon done, and Otello learns, alas ! too late, 
his fatal error. Death is the only expiation, 
and, as he dies, he demands once again a kiss, 
another kiss, and yet another— 
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Un al-tro ba - = = cio 
Whether “Otello” will live as an acting 
opera, time alone can determine. It may be 
thought that in certain parts of the second and 
third acts the situations are too intricate, the 
play of intrigue too complex for the lyric stage. 
It will be found that in a successful opera the 
situations are broad and simple, such as can be 
readily understood by the spectators. But, 
however this may be, we think there can be no 





question that “ Otello” is the mightiest effort of 
Verdi’s genius. 

The Verdi of “Aida” had outgrown the 
Verdi of “Il Trovatore,” and the Verdi of 
“Otello” has attained a still higher develop- 
ment. Verdi has gained im, freedom from con- 
ventionality and dramatic insight, while his flow 
of melody is as inexhaustible as ever, It has 
been said that “Aida” was Wagnerian, but 
that “ Otello” is not. This remark seems to bt 
based on the distinction that a large use wa: 
made of the “ Leit-motive” in “ Aida,” while 
this artifice is hardly to be met with at all in 
“Otello.” -We have seen that the orchestral 
introductions to the third and fourth acts of 
“Otello” contain Iago’s description of Jealousy 
and the Willow Song of Desdemona, and that 
part of the love music in the first act is repeated 
twice at the end of the opera, but this is not to 
be compared with the use of the “ Leit-motive * 
proper as an invariable adjunct of the appear- 
ance of a particular character. But this is ob- 
viously quite a superficial distinction. “ Leit- 
motives ” are only detail in Wagner’s operatic 
ideal. Wagner's aim was to give dramatic music 
a greater actuality by setting it free from the 
trammels of set phrase ; and if this be regarded 
as the essence of Wagnerianism, “Otello” is 
more Wagnerian than “Aida.” The drawing- 
room vocalist will not find much to extract from 
the score of “ Otello” that can well be rendered 
apart from the context. ‘ Endless melody” pre- 
vails, and cadences are ruthlessly cut when a 
sudden change of emotion has to be pourtrayed. 
Curiously, Verdi even has a liking for one of 
Wagner’s most questionable innovations, as it 
appears that it was his original intention to dis- 
pense with the chorus in “ Otello.” Verdi is too 
great a genius to be a conscious imitator. Wag- 
nerianism is simply a name for that tendency of 
modern musical art of which we regard Wagner 
as the chief exponent, and in this respect Verdi 
has not escaped the general contagion. 

In. the use of thé orchestra Verdi seems, to 
have hit the happy mean between the jejune 
strumming of the old Italian school and the 
over-elaboration of Wagner's later operas. It 
not infrequently happens .that the voice-parts 
are completely overshadowed by Wagner’s 
instrumentation, and the pianoforte amateur 
knows by sad experience that pianoforte scores 
of the “ Nibelungen Ring” are simply unplay- 
able. In -“ Otello,” on the other hand, the 
accompaniments are never overloaded, and an 
average performer can give a very fair repre- 
sentation of the music on the pianoforte. At 
the same time, the instrumental part frequently 
carries the melody, the voice-part consisting of 
detached phrases dovetailed into the more 
salient points. The air is in the accompani- 
ment, as our Irish friends might say. Striking 
examples of this will be found on pages 106, 
155, and 271 of the score. This device is 
appropriately resorted to in situations of excite- 
ment in which the utterance of the singer 
would naturally be broken, as in the scene in 
which Otello demands a’ kiss, another kiss, and 
yet another. 

Would that the composer of such a work were 
thirty-four, instead of seventy-four! When 
such a man has learned the full import of his 
mission to his fellow-men, he has no time left in 
which to tell it. It is feared that “ Otello” will 
be Verdi’s last work. If so, we may pronounce 
it a noble conclusion to a life spent in the cause 
of Music. 








Cuorin could say a sharp thing when he liked. He was 
once invited to dinner by a Parisian millionaire, who had the 
bad taste to ask him to sit down to the piano immediately 
after the dinner was over. ‘ But, Monsieur le Baron, I have 
had so little to cat.” 
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A | Verdi ete his precocious musical talent. 
| This old worn-out instrument, it is interesting 
lo iferature of M us IC. | to note, is still in the possession of the great 
| master, who prizes it none the less because of 
eet | its ricketiness. On account of. early associa- 
tions, it is a very valuable relic in his eyes, and 
also because of the Italian inscription which it 
bears, to the effect that Stefano Cavaletti re- 
made and releathered the jacks of the instru- 
opportune moment. When the musical | ™ent, and fitted it with a pedal, adding that 
world, both at home and on the Conti- | “he did so gratuitously in consideration of the 
nent, is ringing with the praises of the good disposition which the young Verdi showed 
great Italian master, who for forty years has |in learning to Play on the instrument, and 
kept undisputed possession of the field as an | Which satisfied him.” From eleven to eighteen 
exponent of dramatic music, it is fitting that the | years of age Verdi performed organist duties in 
reading public should be placed in possession the little church of Le Roncole. Ambition, 
of facts and incidents in the career of the com- | however, sgon began to prick him on, and, in 
poser which can claim at least some title to | deference to the suggestions of well-disposed 
authenticity. In this book the author of O¢e//o | friends, his parents were induced to send him to 
is shown in many lights, all of them to his un-| Milan to perfect his musical training. It is 
questionable advantage and renown. singular to observe, however, that on presenting 
The work does not profess to be either very | himself before the Milan Conservatoire he was 
original in its scope, or very new in what it has | repulsed on the pretext that he showed no musi- 
to say regarding the varied musical career of | cal disposition. Verdi’s treatment in this re- 
Verdi. ‘he first version of the work, as the | spect is akin to that which Berlioz received at 
author states in the preface, was published in a | the hands of the Paris Conservatoire. Having 
Paris musical journal some years ago; but | been rejected by the school, he subsequently 
having regard to the progress of events, the | became the pupil of Lavigna, the conductor of 
widespread interest aroused in the latter-day! La Scala, who was greatly satisfied with the 
career of the subject of the biography, and the | compositions of his young pupil, and tock 
light thrown on some hitherto obscure phases; much pride in his subsequent progress. The 
of that career by original documents, the author | following anecdote illustrates the confidence of 
has felt constrained to almost completely re-| Lavigna in Verdi’s ability, and the sort of 
cast the meagre proportions of his original | piquant revenge which the young composer took 
work. Very naturally, however, the author | upon Francesco Basily, the director of the Con- 
avoids trenching on the ground of criticism, | servatoire, who could find no trace of musical 
cither of Verdi’s works, or in attempting to dog- | disposition in the young man. One evening 
matise regarding the place which he might , Lavigna, Basily, and Verdi were together, when 
justly be entitled to occupy in the ranks of| the conversation between the two masters 
musicians, past or contemporary. He appre- | turned on the result of a competition for the 
ciates the difficulty and the danger of attempt- | post of chapel-master and organist of a church. 
ing to formulate a judgment on the work of one | Of twenty-eight young artists who had taken 
who has so recently given the world a proof of | part in the competition not one had known how 
his powerful genius, and whose past career has | to develop correctly the subject given by Basily 
furnished so many examples of interesting | for the construction of a fugue. Lavigna, not 
work and versatile ability. The work professes | without a spice of mischief, began to say to his 
to be only an anecdotic history of the life and | friend :— 
work of Verdi ; and in thus narrowing the scope| “It is really a very remarkable fact. Well, look 
of his treatment, there cannot be two opinions | at Verdi, who has studied fugue for about two years. 
asto the wisdom of the author. To attempt a_ I lay.a wager that he would have done better than 
critical estimate of Verdi’s work while he is still | your eight-and-twenty candidates.” 
among us, and apparently abounding in intel-| ‘‘ Really!” replied Basily, in rather a tone of 
lectual force, would be a hazardous task even | Vexation. 


for anyone thoroughly equipped for the under-| | “Certainly. Do you remember your subject ? 
taking. Yes, you do? Well, write it down. 


Verdi was born on the 1oth of October, 1813, Basily wrote, and Lavigna, giving the theme to 


at Le Roncole, inthe Duchy of Parma. ‘When "eae andl aed at that table, and just begia: to 
he was but a year old Italy was invaded by the | work out this subject.” 
Austrian and Russian soldiery, who laid the | Whereupon the two friends resumed their conver- 
country waste and spilt the blood of both old | sation, up to the moment when Verdi, approaching, 
and young, without stint or mercy. To escape | said simply, 
from this devastating force the inhabitants of Le | ‘* There; that.is well done.” 
Roncole took refuge in a church ; but even here! Basily took the paper and examined it, giving 
they were not safe from their pursuers. In the | signs of astonishment as he continued to read. 
midst of the confused slaughter a peasant woman | When he came to the conclusion, he could not do 
with a child in her arms succeeded in escaping | otherwise than compliment Verdi on his work. He 
to the belfry, where “ huddled up in a corner, half | Said to him afterwards, by way of remark, 
mad with terror, scarcely daring either to| ‘But how is it that you have written a double 
breathe or to stir, she remained till everything | 00? OP ™Y subject y 
was over; and thus she was saved with her ae pecan, anewered (the: SONNE Nee who 
child, Guiseppe Verdi.” no doubt still took to heart the reception which 
shes had been given him at the Conservatoire, “it is 
I rom a very early age the future composer | because I have found it rather poor, and I wish to 
manifested a great love for music. Fortunately, | .pellish it.” 
his father, a small innkeeper, cid not throw any | _ Rasily bit his lips, and said nothing. 
serious obstacles in the way of his son following | [py 1835 Verdi married Margarita, the 
the natural bent of his genius. When he was but daughter of his benefactor Barezzi, who never 
seven years of age an old spinet was bought | ceased to be greatly interested in the composer's 
from a priest, and on this instrument the young | welfare and career. The lady was rich and 
; : ~-—~-=—---=e—== | handsome, and the union was a happy one. It 
* Verdi: an Anecdotic History of His Life and Works. By was, however, destined to be but brief, for 
Arthur Pougin. With Portrait and Facsimile. Trans!ated |in 1840 his wife and two children all died 


from the French by James E. Matthew, (London: H. |)” 
Grevel end Co.) | within the short space of two months. Bereft 
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Perdi.* 


HIS book makes its appearance at a very 

















of his happiness so cruelly, he was left alone in 
the world, and in the midst of his anguish had 
to write and finish a comic-opera ! 

There is no need here to particularise either 
the number of operas which Verdi has produced, 
or the manner in which their inception was 
brought about. Suffice it to say that the book 
is full of interesting biographical details and of 
matter -affecting the composer’s great works, 
which all persons interested in his career will 
find full of vivid and absorbing interest. The 
translator has done his work thoroughly well. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


HE next day, the young musician returned 

from his visit, at once beaten and content. 

He was admitted as a favour to attend 

the Conservatoire classes as a listener, 

in order to learn the importance of the instruc- 

tion, and the celebrated professor had declared 

that he knew nothing, and must recommence 
music from the A B C. 

“Think of it, Victor—recommence every- 
thing from the beginning! He said that it was 
much worse than if I had learned nothing. But 
I do not believe it, indeed! He said that to 
prevent my thinking too much of myself; but 
if I knew nothing at my age, it would hardly be 
worth while to commence !” 

A certain contentment softened Demiane’s 
disappointment, he had perceived in spite of the 
master’s discouraging words that he recognised 
a hidden talent ; the sole fact of being allowed 
to attend the classes for the remaining two 
months of the term was in itself an encourage- 
ment, and the young man understood it so. That 
was what M. Roussof said to him when he 
heard of it ; and by his benefactor’s satisfaction 
Demiane felt confirmed in the idea that a great 
future awaited him if he would work. 

It was not work that frightened our friend. 
His dreamy and untameable nature had been 
quite bent to the necessity of continued effort. 
His father had been quite astonished to see how 
much this boy, so crabbed under the paternal 
yoke, had become subdued by his self-imposed 
discipline. He had not failed to cry out against 
the inconstancy of character in general, and in 
particular the perversity of his son, who, how- 
ever, did not much mind these remonstrances, 
since he was not at home to endure them. © 

It was indeed with great philosophy that 
Demiane bore the low jokes of the Conservatoire 
pupils, who regarded him as somecuriousanimal, 
and the caustic remarks of the professor, who, 
rightly or wrongly, passed for being the most 
sarcastic in Moscow ; he submitted not only 
with a stoical resignation, but with a kind of 
monkish enthusiasm, to the humiliations of all 
kinds to which his position as an unclassed pupil 
subjected him. Indeed, after‘a few days, he 
found this life charming, more, no doubt, 
because of its promise than for the attraction It 
already offered. 

The time for the examinations arrived. 
Demiane was received with all sorts of admont- 
tions and ironical remarks from his professor: 
but he was received, and that was sufficient te 
elate him. He regaled Victor once more with a 
serenade of his own composition ; but (was It 
on account of the daily lessons or a special dis- 


a 





* Those commencing to take in the MaGazine with the 
April number may obtain the first eighteen chapters of Tes 
Russian Violin in book form, post free, for six penny stamps, 
Address E. Rae, 1a, Paternester Row, London, E.C. 
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sition of mind?) he did not attain to the 
ethereal heights which he had reached on the 
day which decided his fate. : 

«1 do not know what is the matter,” he said 
to his brother, “I can’t play at all.” 

“Very well, Demiane, persevere with your 
lessons ; that is the best thing to do while you 

aiting.” 

wis aa counsel was rigorously followed, 
and during the summer months the little tumble- 
down old place near the railway station only re- 
sounded with the acrobatic exercises executed 
by Demiane on all the strings of his instrument. 

“Ah!” he sighed from time to time, “ if only 
| had a decent violin.” 


Victor sighed also, more profoundly perhaps, ' 


but they soon recovered their gaiety, and they 
were sometimes even as playful as Petit Gris, 
who had now become almost a serious cat, not 
condescending always to share their games, 
finding them beneath her feline dignity. 

André had taken a liking for his new neigh- 
bours, whom at first he had wished to know, 
partly from curiosity, partly from good fellow- 
ship, and a little also to enjoy his superiority 
over them. It is well enough to Jearn one’s 
social errors and profess the most stoical 
philosophy, but it is pleasant all the same to 
hear someone say, “ What amind he has !” bethat 
someone only your bootmaker, your baker, or the 
woman of whom youbuy cigarsround the corner. 
André had lived so long with beings absolutely 
different from himself in manners, tastes, and 
intellectual level, that a little self-love may 
perhaps be permitted him, 

After a few days, he had found pleasure 
in Demiane’s society, and had evinced a feel- 
ing of tenderness for Victor — he felt pity 
for his infirmity, and an admiration 
for the yoodness of his character. This 
tenderness had quickly developed into esteem ; 
the profound self-abiiegation of this poor crea- 
ture, whose misfortune might have made him 
capricious, the simplicity with which he had 
withdrawn, so to speak, from the world, judging 
it best for his position, had touched him to the 
heart. André knew that truly good men were 
rare, and worthy of statues in public squares, 
which would not be overcrowded, he said. In- 
stead of laughing at them, as he used to do, 
after having vainly tried to entice them into a 
cafe, promising to bear the expense himself, he 
had acquired a habit of sharing their evening 
tea, or inviting them to share his. In this little 
assemblage of three, curious subjects were 
often discussed during the long winter which 
followed Demiane’s entrance to the Conserva- 
toire. It was, perhaps, these serious conversa- 
tions which had helped to age Petit Gris pre- 
maturely ; who heard her own case moralised 
upon as well as that of many bipeds. About 
nine o'clock one could nearly always find the 
three friends around the table, the samovar at 
one end and the cat at the other. 

The summer had come, hot and dusty, making 
“andering dogs, almost as numerous at Moscow 
ss at Constantinople, hang out their tongues, 
and giving timid people frightful nightmares, in 
which hydrophobia played the chief part. The 
little wooden house was seething in the sun. 

“It will take fire one of these fine days,” said 
André, who went out from time to time to assure 
himself that no unusual smoke was proceeding 
from the roof ; but one could warm one’s self 
gratis, and the landiady was satisfied. 

The three friends appreciated this, and Petit 
Gris still more so, Exposed all day to the full 
Power of the sun, she lost‘all appetite for food. 
Every evening André found her at his window, 
Stupefied with light and heat. 

‘She smells of burning, she is more than half 
cooked,” said the instrument-maker, taking her 


by the skin of the neck to place her on the 
ground. “It must be a cat who invented the 
sun, and who taught men to catch mice ; religion 
| can be improved and altered, but one has no- 
| where yet found anything superior to a cat 
watching mice.” 


“And from the day when he takes possession 
of the living, who will enjoy the revenues?” 

“ He will, naturally,” replied Demiane, with 
less assurance, for he was beginning to under- 
stand. : 

“Very well, my friends, make much of the 





Victor had become accustomed to these | paternal victuals at this splendid wedding ; take 
freaks, and smiled in good faith, without quite care to lay up provisions for the winter under 
understanding him, because Demiane laughed. the form of meats and succulent flesh : for you 
The latter had caught a little of their friend’s will be thrown next year on your own resources, 
spirit, and Victor generally understood him, of or I am an ass.” 
which he was exceedingly proud ; moreover, he | - That is impossible !” exclaimed Victor, re- 
| found that his brother was more sensible than ‘ covering his speech. “ Father will never aban- 
any one he knew, which was not surprising, since don us!” 
he knew so few people. sid i But you have abandoned him, my good 

One evening, hotter than usual, just as André, | friends ! ” : 
, who was returning with Victor, was saying that; The two brothers hung their heads at this 
; they must have coffee to-morrow since it was | be so cruel se its an amneds 
: So hot, Demiane, returned before them, showed , ut remember, my tee cal » tha 
them through the window a square envelope. ; se: say i pain parr You a . ton 
rogers geferntroyemp kangen dd fee a vente ree 
ittle garden to learn the news more quickly. . ' 3 . 

Sees ae ig init et 0 race te culate tr. elie te Warr} 
you think? Our sister is going to be married, _ °°“ 
and father has invited us to the wedding !” f ~ —— on: — pom ie a son, 

“And has he not invited me?” said André, When he does not wish to succeed them. 

He stopped suddenly and held out his arm to) the young lady had not been so ee so ma 
catch Victor, who had almost fallen to the earth. ; em “ ~ ae a mig . — va 
“What is the matter? Is it a faint—a swoon, | S@l¢ty afloat when the paintul event happened. 
as the French marquises of the eighteenth cen- , She was burning to find a master; I regret it 
~ -_ ; the ‘ vapours,’ as Catherine the Great | hneae al oe a ch oy tn hat stm 
said?” . 

While speaking he had seized Victor by the ‘father has been wrong, or perhaps not ; he is 
collar with extraordinary force, and had more ' a his right, saa — oe se ie? oe 
carried than conducted him into the room, at ; Teluse a son-in-law who will rid y y 
the risk of choking him with his cravat. ‘daughter. _I feel_that if I had a daughter, and 





“ Thank you,” said Victor softly, when he had 
recovered breath and was sitting down. “ It is 
with joy, you see.” 

“ Joy at knowing your sister is to be married, 
great simpleton?” 

“No, not that ; that is all the same to me—I 
mean, it gives me pleasure, but——” 

“Yes, I know that it gives you pleasure, but 
it is all the same to you ; the greater number of 
things which give us pleasure here may be 
included in that category. What is your joy, 
then?” 

“To see our father,” murmured the young 
man ; “and he invites us, so he is no longer 
angry. Oh! Demiane, are you not pleased ? ” 

He feverishly clasped his brother’s hands, and 
-his eyes, full of joyful tears, sought to meet 
Demaine’s. 

“Yes, I am_ pleased,” replied Demiane, 
smiling. “I am very pleased ; particularly since 
father has invited us; he can, therefore, be no 
longer angry ; and then, too, he will have a son- 
| in-law to work for him, and he will be able to 
rest.” 

“That is so, my friends,” said André, who 
was regarding them with his arms crossed, and 
a certain moisture in his blue eyes, which 
he would not have acknowledged for the world ; 
“that is very fine, but what will you gain by 
that?” 

“A brother-in-law,” said Demiane, smiling ; 
he was really touched, more by Victor’s joy 
than on his own account. 

“You will gain the most noble independence, 
my friends! From the day of your sister’s 
wedding, the paternal allowance of ten roubles 
a month will pass to the rank of things which 
were, and which will no longer be, since they 
have ceased to exist, such as old moons and 
candles burned down to the sockets.” 

“Why?” said Demiane, a little taken back 
by these prophetic words. 

“Ignorance is bliss! Would you send ten 
roubles a month to your brother-in-law ?” 

“JT do not know, but he does not send it ; it 





a son-in-law presented himself—now, my chil- 
dren, do not look so melancholy ; indeed, there 
is no need.” 

“What shall we do?” asked Victor, while 
Demiane, his eyebrows contracted, underwent 
one of those inward revolts which had procured 
him the reputation of having a “difficult 
character.” ‘ 

“Accept with a good: grace your new situa- 
tion; do not make any rectiminations, which, 
besides, will be perfectly useless ; go even, if 
the effort does not cost you too much; be 
beforehand with an admission to your father 
which will be very painful for you, and which 
may cause a disagreeable tension between you. 
Declare to him that you will voluntarily re- 
nounce the sacrifice which he has made for you, 
and that henceforth you will depend upon your- 
selves,” . 

“You are right,” said Demiane, relaxing his 
eyebrows, which resumed their accustomed place. 
- “But,” objected Victor, “if André should be 
wrong?” 

“If I am wrong, so much the better. Your 
father will be pleased to see that you can really 
take care of yourselves.” 

“But we are getting on so nicely with what 
he gives us,” murmured Victor, timidly, who, in 
his capacity of purse-bearer, knew their re- 
sources better. 

“You can endure a little privation! You are 
too happy, my friends ; you do not know what 
misery is; you're nabobs in comparison to 
what I was once. Is it not shameful to accept 
ten roubles a month from your poor father, when 
you have the wherewithal to eat every day, and 
several times a day? Do you know that for 
those ten roubles he undergoes more privations 
in a month than you suffer in a year? But you 
love your ease, take no notice of what I say. I 
am wrong to mix myself in what does not con- 
cern me.” 

He turned on his heel to go, a little vexed at 
having to retract the good opinion he had 
formed of his friends, but Demiane stopped him 





is my father.” 


by laying his hand on his arm. 
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“ You are right, André,” he said ; “ if we have | He stopped to contemplate the faces of his 


continued to accept this money, it is because we 
have not considered how hardly our father earns 
it. We renounce it willingly, and from to-day ; 
is it not so, Victor?” ' 

“ Yes, my brother,” replied the latter bravely, 
electrified by his younger brother’s magnani- 
mity. 

“ Happily,” concluded André, “ to-day is the 
fifth, and you received your ten roubles on the 
first !” 

People are invited, that is all very well, and 
exceedingly natural ; but the journey costs some- 
thing, generally a great deal. Our friends held 
a grand consultation as to how they would be 
able to go tou Gradooka and return without 
selling their coats,which was quite impracticable. 
They possessed almost enough to go; but how 
would they return? 

“No doubt father has thought of that,” said 
Victor. 

“ And suppose he has not? You know well 
that we have not been able to repay M. Roussof 
the” money that he lent us to come with. It 
is no use thinking of borrowing any more from 
him.” 

The case was very serious, and the two 
brothers were plunged into dreadful embarrass- 
ment until André interposed, for they had no 
secrets from him, and took him into their confi- 
dence from the first. 

“Ts it money that you want ?” said he, wink- 
ing wickedly. “I have it. How much do you 
want? Speak, and we shall produce from 
here the desired sum.” 

He struck the side pocket of his jacket with so 
much emphasis that his friends began to laugh ; 
then Demiane said, with an incredulous air: 
“ Have you money, then?” 

“Certainly! I have not a banking account, 
but I have something laid by for a rainy day ! 
Moreover, I ama landlord! I have property ! 
Do you not know it?” 

“Who could have told us?” said Demiane, 
much surprised, while Victor, his eyes wide open, 
regarded their friend with a new veneration and 
a profound stupor. 

“That is very true. My dear children—for I 
consider you children in infancy in regard to 
your knowledge of life—I possess upon the Don, 
near its mouth, an immense wealth, which my 


Cosack uncle bequeathed me,—for I have some | 


of Zaporogus’s blood in my veins ; you wouldn’t 
think it, would you?” 
“No, not at all,” replied Victor, naively, 


thinking of the brown hair and black eyes that | 


tradition ascribes to the Cosacks of the Don. 

“That does not matter, for I have it all the 
same, though possibly it is well hidden ; no doubt 
it was that roguish blood which played me the 
trick you know of when I was astudent. We were 
saying, then, that I possess an immense domain, 
several verstes, my friends, square verstes of 
land! The steppe in all its beauty!” 


“ Are you rich, then ?” asked Demiane, a little | 


vexed at learning so late that André was a pro- 
prietor, 

“Not at all! I have the land, but nothing 
grows on it! That is to say, it supports grass 
and buffaloes ; the one eats the other.” 

“ Buffaloes ; they are wealth, they have a 
commercial value.” 

“ Yes, my dear friends, but my excellent uncle, 
who knew my hot-headedness—the Cosack 
blood, you know!—also bequeathed me a 
steward to protect his wealth against my care- 
lessness, when he should be no longer. I do 
not know if the steward protects my wealth 
against others as he does against myself, but he 
lives in my house, drinks the milk from my 
cows, and sends me, be it a good year ora 
bad——” 


friends, who ‘were listening, open-mouthed, 
laughed a moment, and continued :— 

“ Two hundred and fifty silver roubles !” 

“ But he is a thief!” cried Demiane, while 
Victor’s face expressed unusual compassion. 

“Oh, no! he is a fine fellow in his way. I 
believe he has a child—a girl or a boy, I do not 
know which. He is feathering his little nest very 
comfortably. In his own opinion, this good 
man does noone any harm! Follow my reason- 
ing, or rather his: My uncle is dead ; he was 
the possessor ; I am only an inheritor by chance 
—an intruder. My uncle could just as well 
have bequeathed his wealth to this good man 
as to me. He committed a grave error in 
preferring me ; then it is no crime or misde- 
meanour to repair the injustice of a capricious 
old man, who very unfortunately remembered 
me. And the moral of all this is that there are 
fifty roubles which you will repay when you are 
able.” 

“Itis a large sum,” said Demiane, hesitating. 
But Ladof had closed his purse with an air of 
so much decision that the young musician took 
the bank-note without any - more objection. 
Presently he remarked :— 

“Tell me, André, if it is not an impertinent 
question, why you live here, faring so poorly, 
when you might be better lodged and fed.” 

“Then, my friend, I should not have any 
money to indulge my whims asnow ; and besides, 
to tell the truth, I was living here, and had 
scarcely enough to make both ends meet when 
this fortune unexpectedlyturned up. I remained 
here, and am well pleased since I have met 
you.” 

The following Tuesday the two brothers took 
the diligence. Their luggage filled up little 
room, but their joy was immense. When the 
coach had passed the last limits of Moscow the 
road entered the forest—that everlasting forest 
which is found everywhere in Russia in the 
neighbourhood of a town, be it large or small. 
Demiane appeared to wake up from a dream, 
and began to laugh. 

“Really!” said he, as if to himself. 
quite forgot to tell Caroline of our journey.” 

That was all the regret he bestowed on his 
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professor of German. 

CHAPTER XX. 
PARACHA had spent nearly ten years in making 
her trousseau. 
Not a stitch which had not been accompanied 








by an angry thought—or at least an impatient 
one—in regard to some member of her family. 
Not a thread of her stockings but had recalled 
her griefs against humanity in general, and 
celibates in particular. Happily her thoughts 
could not appear on the clothes, and the ill- 
tempered fiancée’s belongings could be admired 
by the young girls collected together for that 
purpose on the eve.of the wedding. The 
rejoicings customary among the people are not 
practised by the clergy ; the wedding Ioses in 
grace without gaining in richness or solidity. 
The youné girls, on their chairs arranged along 
the wall, sat opposite to each other, and looked 
at each other blankly, copying the general ex- 
pression, but not speaking a word. It was in 
the midst of this solemn assembly that our 
young friends arrived very fatigued after their 
journey, and little prepared for such a meeting. 

The usual embraces were exchanged in the 
presence of twenty strangers, more or less 
hostile to these vagabond sons who had deserted 
the paternal home, no one knew why. These 
good people despised music so much that it did 
not exist for them. In their eyes, a musician by 
profession could only be acknowledged if he had 
a good social position. Poor Victor was heavy- 


hearted ; he would have liked to hug his mother 


But then, what a trousseau ! 





—to coax her as he had done in intancy; 
cover his father’s hand—the liand which had 
opened to him the so long closed doors—with 
kisses. He was obliged to content himself with. 
out these joys, and to sit down to a repast cere. 
moniously offered to them. Paracha served 
them with a modesty which was no more na. 
tural to her than the rest, but which appeared 
very extraordinary to the two brothers. Her 
face was shining like a pot of pomade, the effect 
of the soap employed in frequent washings, 
and the reiterated friction destined to complete 
the effect of the soap. She wore a gown of a 
yellowish grey, which was fashionable fifteen 
years ago, and had made its way into all the 
little out-of-the-way places in the province. 

In spite of this too brilliant exterior, the young 
girls—one cannot call them friends, or com- 
panions, or even neighbours, ‘for priests’ 
daughters have neither’ friends, companions, 
nor neighbours ; they are isolated beings, whose 
marriage alone can bring them among others— 
the young girls regarded her with envy : in the 
lottery of life had she not drawn a husband? A 
husband, the most difficult thing in the world to 
procure ! 

This husband was not handsome, however, 
and need not have excited envy. His only 
merit consisted in being enormously tall, 
which, produced at the expense of his figure by 
capricious Nature, gave him much the appear- 
ance of wild asparagus. His face was by no 
means remarkable ; his grey eyes were neither 
clear nor dark—neither larg> nor small; he 
was ugly and certainly ungracious. But he was 
a fine man, since he could not pass through the 
door without stooping, and the general opinion 
declared itself satisfied. 

“What do you think of our brother-in-law?” 
Victor asked Demiane, when, every one having 
retired, they had escaped into the garden to 
chat more freely. 

“Nothing at all ; he is the most insignificant 
creature I haveever seen. But he is just suited 
to Paracha ; she will be able to lead him ac- 
cording to her fancy.” 

“Our father has grown old,” said Victor, 
with a sigh. “It is our fault.” 

“Yes, my brother ; but it is also our sister's 
fault. I had never noticed how little amiable 
she really is.” 

“If we had remained——” commenced Victor. 

“We should have been unhappy, and our 
father not less so. Our place is elsewhere, 
away from our home. All the people here seem 
as if they had come out of a menagerie!” 

What must he have thought the next day 
when the menagerie composed the bridal party, 
and went to the church, on a beautiful July day ! 
The men were superb ; fine-looking priests and 
deacons are much sought after in good parishes. 
Moreover the costume of the Russian clergy, 
which permits rich and gorgeous colours, and 
whose flowing style gives so much gravity to the 
deportment, is generally well carried. The 
gowns, with large violet sleeves, dark green, 
maroon, or reddish brown, quite new and of 
costly silk or woollen material, appeared par- 
ticularly rich and dignified. But their wives! 
Crinoline had not yet gone out of fashion, and 
the gorgeous silk skirts were pompously stuck 
out on large balloons, displaying fully their enor- 
mous‘‘patterns and crude shades. In Russia 
thick and heavy silk materials are manufactured 
expressly for the wives and daughters of the 
priests, and are purchased by no one outside 
this class ; at Paracha’s wedding there was a re- 
markable assortment of them. 

The bride herself wore a gown with basques 
of a superb damask brocade, crimson upon an 
emerald green ground, and every one admired 
its richness. Over it she wore the classic veil 
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of tulle, surmounted by a crown of orange 
fowers. A bouquet of the same, at her bosom, 
completed her toilette, which all the ladies agreed 
in declaring irreproachable. 

Father Kouzma was much moved while bless- 
ing his daughter. During the short sermon 
which he directed to the bride and bride- 

m before proceeding with the ceremony, his 
eyes turned several times to his wife, who 
was weeping. Why was she weeping ? Her 
daughter was not to leave her ; besides every one 
but herself would have considered her departure a 
blessing. Perhaps she cried because it was 
customary, perhaps because it recalled the 
emotion, which she herself had felt on her wed- 
ding-day, and the mortifications, griefs, and 
discouragements of the years which followed. 
Father Kouzma’s glance also wandered to his 
sons, who were listening to him respectfully, and 
the sight of them seemed to awake in him a cer- 
tain bitterness. 

“Raise well your children,” he said to those 
before him; “do not fear to correct them, to 
teach them love of duty and submission to law. 
May they be submissive sons, and God will re- 
ward you with His favour and blessing.” 

Demiane gently pulled Victor’s sleeve ; but 
the latter took no notice ; he was looking at the 
little door which communicated with the choir, 
and by which Mme. Moutine had just entered ; 
the young musician followed the direction of his 
glance. 

She looked just as of old, only. more and 
more reposeful ; she seemed to have definitely 
commenced life, and to have taken the position 
she should henceforth occupy. Her toilette 
was extremely simple, and contrasted strangely 
with the gaudy tinsel which surrounded her, 
and, indeed, in her grey woollen gown, she had 
the air of a queen in the midst of her court. 


While Victor was absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of his idol, Demiane suddenly learned the 
difference between luxury and taste, and the 
meaning of the distinction. From time to time 
he had these sudden illuminations, and this 
time was so struck by his discovery that he 
forgot to follow the ceremony, and was recalled 
to order by Victor at the moment when the 
metal crown was to be held over his brother-in- 
law's head, that office having been given to him 
as the tallest in the company.. 

The bride and bridegroom walked round the 
pulpit in the customary order ; now and then 
the young people who followed the couple hold- 
ing the crowns above their heads trod on the 
bride’s gown, which made them execute a few 
clumsy movements, but no-one seemed to con- 
sider these gymnastics at all unusual, and 
everything went off in the usual way. 

The following days were kept as festivals, but 
$radually the house began to empty, the newly 
married couple went to pay a visit to the bride- 
gtoom’s father, and the parish regained its 
accustomed order, except that Paracha was_ 
absent, though this did not appear to grieve any 
of the inhabitants much. 

The paternal home did not possess all the 
charms for our friends that they had antici- 
pated; and they were forced to acknowledge 
that it fell far short of their imagination. There 
are none of us who have not dreamed long of a 
sight at which we once had a glimpse—of a house 
formerly visited, or people we would have wished 
to know better, and suddenly, by chance cir- 
Cumstancesy ‘we find our ambition gratified. 
How often can we say that the realisation has 
hot been a delusion for us, more or less? It is 
that the mirage of imagination is so incompar- 
ably powerful in default of comparison with the 
actual thing ; we imagine the scene to be more 
Picturesque, the house larger, the people hand- 


somer and more intelligent, and the reality is 
very poor compared with our dreams. 

Demiane and Victor perceived for the first 
time things, that they had never noticed before 
their absence ; the poorness of the furniture, 
the disorder of the house, the effrontery of the 
servant, the slovenliness of their mother, the 
always crabbed and sometimes unreasonable 
severity of their father; and all these un- 
observed traits inspired them with a desire to 
ameliorate as much as possible the existence of 
these good people, so full of difficulties, in great 
part due to poverty. 

“ André was right,” said Victor to his brother 
one day ; “the money which our father sends us 
costs him a great deal.” 

“Shall we go and speak to him about it at 
once ?” said Demiane, pleased to see his brother 
fall in with the idea, for he had not hitle:to 
approved it. 

They exposed to Father Kouzma their plan 
of reform,,and he did not appear much sur- 
prised, which was a disappointment for our 
friends. When one is animated by a generous 
thought, it is very hard to see it coldly received ; 
a little sympathy woul¢ be so welcome! But 








Father Kouzma did not take into account his 
sons’ sacrifice. Thanks to the false idea of the 
real value of money which people have who 
obtain néarly everything from the land, and who 
only have coin as the balance of their incomes, 
the priest imagined that with about forty roubles 
a month to spend, his sons must be rolling in 
luxury. He praised them, but without effusion, 
and the two brothers left him feeling rather dis- 
appointed. — 

“T think,” said Victor, “ that we have made 
a useless sacrifice ; we get no credit for it.” 

“I think with‘ you that»no one will give us 
any credit for it,” replied Demiane ; “ but look 
around us—our mother’s gowns are old, the 
linen is wearing out—I assure you the sacrifice 
is not useless.” 

Victor thought of his sister’s fine gown ; but 
he had taken his stand on the point, and in his: 
character of optimist he had now quite made up 
his mind. 

After a fortnight’s stay in the village our 
friends felt that it was time to return to 
Moscow. One has intuitions sometimes ; one 
may be with friends or relations ; all seems to 
be going well—suddenly a cold blast seems to 
freeze you. The first day, you say, it is a door 
left open accidentally; but the door never 
closes, and one finds it suddenly more agreeable 
to return home, For Father Kouzma’s sons the 
door was a veritable forte cochere, and the blast 
was a hurricane. They asked their parents’ 
blessing, which was granted, with permission 
to return, which would never more be refused. 
The priest felt ill at ease with his sons ; they 
had become too polished, too much above him- 
self. Demiane, above all, had learnt from 
visiting the Conservatoire a new elegance, which 
put him in the social scale much nearer the 
Roussof family than his own. The daily inti- 
macy which placed these young people more on 
an equality with the village seigneur made the 
old man feel how much his sons were becoming 
gradually detached from the paternal stock, 
and, without wishing them to know it, he was 
not sorry for them to go. 

(To be continued. ) 





Tue marriageof Mdme. Christine Nilsson and the Comte de 
Miranda was celebrated on Saturday, the rath ult., at the 
Madeleine, Paris ‘he ceremony was strictly private. The 
newly-married couple left the same evening for Mad:id. The 
King of Sweden sent the following telegram to Mdme. Nilsson : 
** Allow me, Madame, to express to you my sincere congratula- 





tions on the occasion of your marriage with Count C.sa de 
Miranda. { hope it will not make you forget your mother coun 
try. The Queen chorges me to send you her compliments and 

gratulati Believe me, dear Mdme. Christine Nilsson, 
your always very affectionate, Oscar.” | 
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T is pleasant to find the name of a great poet 
like Heine attached to letters dealing with 


musical matters. Heine’s fame is now firmly 

established in England ; it is confessed on all 

hands that his is the greatest name in German 
literature since the death of Schiller and Goethe. 
His lyrics are the despair of all would-be translators, 
and form an inexhaustible store for musical com- 
posers. Of a single poem of eight lines, ‘‘ Du bist 
wie eine Blume,” there are some one hundred and 
fifty musical settings extant. His ‘‘ Reisebilder ” is one 
of the most delightful books of the century, and a 
fitting second to Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental Journey.” 
His ‘‘Germany” is the wittiest and most poetic 
book ever written on the spiritual history of a nation. 
Heine’s characteristics are well known; it is sufficient 
to describe him as a pagan, a Hellenist (Matthew 
Arnold would say), born out of due time, touched by 
Hebrew sublimity, and endowed at the same time 
with the keenest wit, a wit reminding us, on the one 
hand, of Voltaire, and, on the other, of Aristophanes. 
Much room is therefor detraction, much chaff to be 
cleared uway 3 but this is not the place to defend 
him, if he can be defended ; be it enough to point to 
his last ten years of hopeless paralysis on his mattress 
grave—that was sufficient expiation. 

His musical letters consist of bright, witty articles 
| S2nt from time to time to the Augsburg Universa. 
| Mewspaper, desciibing the musical events of Paris, 
and embracing the period from 1840 to 1847. To 
these must be added two private letters to a friend, 
Augustus Lewald. Their character will be sufficiently 
| seen in the following excerpts and analysis of some of 

the more striking passages. 

The taste for piano recitals had lately begun in 

Paris, and the piano plague had spread through all 
private houses, to the dismay of quiet-loving souls. 
Heine thinks it must have been a punishment on the 
bourgeoisie for their sins and usurpation of the rights 
.of the aristocracy. It was also characteristic of the 
times, and a witness to the victory of machinery over 
spirit. The violin was altogether a different thing, 
not so mechanical. ‘‘ The violin has almost human 
caprices, and’ stands in sympathetic relation wiih the 
mood of the player; the slightest ill-humour or the 
lightest excitement, a touch of feeling, at once find an 
echo, and that because the violin, pressed close to the 
breast, hears the very heart-beats. Of course this 
only applies to artists who havea heart. The less 
heart and feeling they have got, the more uniform 
their execution will be; they can reckon on their in- 
strument at all times and in every place. But_ this 
certainly is only a proof of limitation of brain.” This 
will explain why the best of violinists often perform 
badly. But to return to our pianists, who came to 
Paris each winter, like swarms of grasshoppers, all 
eager to found their fame there, which they might 
coin into money in other lands. Many and strange 
were their ways of self-advertisement, many the ways 
of manipulating the journalists. But Heine says there 
were the greater and lesseg prophets among them. 
And the greater prophets, who utterly overshadowed 
the rest, were Liszt, Chopin, and Thalberg. 

Over these three, and especially over the two first, 
Heine is enthusiastic. With other pianists one thought 
of difficulties overcome, and marvelled at their tech- 
nique; with Liszt and Chopin one thought of music 
itself. Listen to Heine’s amusing invocation to Liszt. 
‘* Yes, he is here, the great agitator, our Franz Liszt, 
the wandering knight of all possible orders (except 
the Legion of Honour, which Louis Philippe will give 
to no artiste), Doctor of Philosophy and Prodigy of 
Music, the Rat-catcher of Hamelin risen from the 
dead again, the new Faust still with his poodle at nis 
heels in the shape of his agent, the much ennobled 
and yet noble Franz Liszt! He is here, the modern 
Amphion, who with the tones of his strings set in 
motion the stones of the Cathedral of Cologne till of 








| their own accord they built themselves up, like the 


walls of Thebes! He is here, the modern Homer 
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whem Germany, Hungary, and France, three great 

lands, claim as their own, while the singer of the Iliad 

was only claimed by seven small provincial towns ! | 
The Attila, scourge of God over all Erard’s pianos, 

which tremble when they hear the news of his arrival, 

and begin to writhe, bleed, and sob under his touch to 

such a degree that the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals should take the matter under their 

care !"'andsoon. There was great opposition to Liszt, 

end Thalberg was put forward as the champion of the 

opposition. Liszt replied by a pamphlet against 

Thalberg, but it is pleasant to find that on the occa- 

sion of a charitable concert the two masters sank their | 
differences for the time being and played amicably | 
the one after the other. To prove [.'szt’s sterling | 
merit, Heine points out that, though he was dis- 
liked by many, none ever spoke of him with indiffe- | 
rence. Even his opponents recognised his personal | 
worth. Weare reminded of an expression of Lord | 
Byron's to the effect that ‘* Talent can be forgiven, 
genius never.” “ Liszt is a man,” Heine goes on | 
to say, ‘fot perverse, yet noble, character, unselfish | 
and genuine. He has great talents for speculation, 
and is deeply interested in all questions touching on 
the great problems of life. For a long time he was 
an ardent disciple of Saint-Simon, after that of | 
Ballanche, now of the Republican Catholic Lamennais. 

Heaven knows in what spiritual stable he will next | 
lodge his hobby-horse ! Yet we must ever praise his 
unwearied ardour for light and divinity, a proof of | 
his feeling for the holy and religious. A restless 

head, perplexed by all the cravings and doctrines of | 
his time, feeling himself compelled to trouble himself 
about all the needs of mankind, glad to stick his nose 
in all the pots in which the future is burning—no 
player for calm civilians and good-natured Philistines. 
When he sits at the piano and begins to improvise, 
after throwing back his mane-like hair from off his 
forehead, he storms over the keys and creates a 
wilderness of tones, soaring heaven-high, in the midst 
of which here and there the sweetest flowers diffuse | 
their fragrance, so that you are pained and beatified | 
at the same time, yet ever the rather pained.” When | 
Heine heard him later, he thought Liszt had gained a | 
certain calm that was wanting in him before. He 
cannot sufficiently wonder at the enormous success of 
Liszt, and tries to find the secret of the magnetic in- 
fluence Liszt had over his audience. He says the 
question belongs as muchto pathology as to zsthetics. 
Hints are thrown out of ‘electric effect, the mag- 
netism of music, the spiritual weakness that vibrates 
in all of us, the contagion of ecstasy, in a hot, 
crowded, perfume-laden room, lit with wax-tapers.” 
But the touch of irony is never far off in Heine, 
and a more prosaic reason is suggested. A 
tale is told of Rubini, the singer, and Liszt, who 
had made a tour together, on the understanding 
of dividing the proceeds. On casting up the accounts, 
Rubini noticed a large sum for laurel-wreaths, 
bouquets, laudatory poems, and other symbols of 
triumph. The poor-singer had thought he had been 
applauded for the sake of his voice only! On the 
occasion of a concert which Liszt gave on behalf of a 
proposed moaument to Beethoven, Heine notices the 
power and sympathy with which Liszt rendered the 
great master’s music, and adds a characteristic remark. 
* Beethoven elevates his spiritual art to that wailing 
agony of the world of visions, that annihilation of 
Nature, which fills me with a dread I cannot conceal, 
though my friends shake their heads at it. I consider 
it a significant circumstance that Beethoven at the end | 
of his days was deaf, so that the invisible world of 
tone had no longer any reality for him. His tones | 
were only now remembrances of tones, ghosts of dead 
harmonies, and his last productions bore on their brow 
the secret mark of death,” 

Heine was naturally delighted with Chopin. In- 
deed, a parallel might be drawn between the two ; 
there is the same tinge of melancholy and that beauti- 
ful, sad, unhealthiness more fascinating than health, 
as the complexion of one dying of consumption is 
fairer than that of one who is well. Chopin is admir- 
ably characterised as ‘* the darling of those choice | 
spirits who seek the highest emotional delights m 
music. His fame is of an aristocratic kind; he is 
perfumed by the eulogies of good society ; he is as | 
distinguished as his person is, Born of French 
parents in Poland, the influence of the three nationali- | 











| native land is the dream-realm of poetry.” 


| modest, had no epileptic frenzies at the piano, neither 


| at all, and indeed seemed to regard his pianoforte- 


| prophets.” Dohler ‘pale and interesting,” who 
| excited question whether he was ‘‘the last of the 


| Villmers, Kalkbrenner, Wolf, Schad, and the “‘ fearful” 


the wind is in the south-east you will hear him in 
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ties of France, Poland, and Germany (where he had 
been brought up in part) cause his personality to be of 
the greatest interest. Poland gave him its chivalric 
sentiment and its historical melancholy, France its 
easy charm and grace, Germany its romantic depth of 
feeling ; but Nature gave him a fair, fragile, somewhat 
consumptive form, with the noblest heart and genius. 
He is not only a virtuoso, but a poet—a tone-poet. 
When he plays he is no longer a Frenchman, or a 
German, or a Pole, but he shows that he springs from 
the land of Mozart, Raphael, and Goethe, that his 


The characteristics of Thalberg’s playing were 
** youthful beauty, tenderness, and loveliness.” He 
wes quiet, genial, gentlemanly, without affectation, 


electrified nor galvanised, two negative qualities 
which count for something, He would have been 
distinguished by his personality if he had not played 


playing as a secondary matter. 
Besides these three, there were many of the ‘‘lesser 


pianists of the second rank, or the first of the third 
rank’’; Halle, ‘‘as modest as he is meritorious” ; 


Dreyschock, who played so tempestuously that ‘‘ when 


Germany.” 

Of violinists, Ernst is by far the best in Heine’s 
opinion, Vieuxtemps he disliked, of Beriot, the husband 
of Malibran, he says, ‘‘I sometimes can’t help think- 
ing that the soul of his dead wife is in his violin, 
singing.” He mentions Sivori, Artét, Haumann, 
Sina, the brothers Franco-Mendez, and Batta the 
violoncellist, who wept when he played, like the 
musician in Punch who did the same whenever he 
heard good music, that is, his own. 

Much has been written on Berlioz of late, yet it is 
quite worth while to hear what. Heine has to say 
about him. To Heine he is “indisputably the 
greatest and most original of all French musicians.” 
Berlioz’s music always reminded him of something 
primeval, antediluvian, of extinct species, of fabled 
impossibilities, of Babylon, of the hanging gardens of 
Semiramis, of Nineveh. He draws a parallel between 
Berlioz and Martin, the English painter of Last 
Judgments, and Plains of Heaven, and Belshazzar’s 
Feasts. ‘‘ Both Martin and Berlioz had the same 
feeling for the monstrous, the gigantic, for material 
boundlessness. In Martin we find sharp shadow and 
light effects, with Berlioz shrill instrumentation ; in 
Martin little colour, in Berlioz little melody ; in both 
little beauty and no soul. Their works are neither. 
classic nor romantic, remind us neither of Greece nor 
of the Catholic middle-ages, but rather of the 
Assyrian-Babylonian-Egyptian period of architecture 
and of the stupendous passion expressed therein.” In 
another letter he says, ‘* His‘turn of mind is towards 
the fantastic, not united with soul, but with sentimen- 
tality; he has a great similarity to Callot, Gozzi and 
Hoffmann. His outward appearance points that 
way also, It is a pity that he has cut off his 
monstrous, antedilutian head of hair, those streaming 
locks which rose above his brow like a wood over 
a rugged cliff. He was like that six years ago, and 
I shal! always remember him in that form. It was 
in the Conservatoire de Musique, and they were 
performing one of his symphonies—a strange night- 
piece, which was only lightened from time to time by 
the flutter of a woman’s white robe, or by a brim- 
stone flash of irony. The best part of it was a 
witches’ revel, in which the devil was reading mass, 
and the Catholic church music was parodied with the 
most dreadful, poignant jest and ridicule. It was a 
farce in which all the hidden snakes which we bear 
in our hearts sprang up with joyful hisses. My 
nearest neighbour in the stalls, a talkative young 
man, pointed me out the composer, who was sat at 
the extreme end of the room in a corner of the 
orchestra, and was playing the drum, for the drum 
is his instrument. ‘Do you see in that stage-box,’ 
said my neighbour, ‘that stout Englishwoman? 
That is Miss Smithson, with whom Monsieur Berlioz 
has been madly in love for the last three years, to 
which sweet emotion We owe the wild symphony we 


stage-box the famous actress of Covent Garden, 
Berlioz never took his eyes off her, and whenever his 
glance met hers, he pounded away on his drum, as i, 
in frenzy. Since that time, Miss Smithson has 
become Madame Berlioz, and her husband has had 
his hair cut. I heard his symphony again this winter, 
in the Conservatoire. He was again sat by his drum, 
at the far end of the orchestra. The stout English- 
woman was sitting once more in the stage-box, 
Their looks met again as before . . . . but no 
longer did he pound his drum so frenziedly.” 

By way of contrast to the above, we may give 
what Heine says about Ernst, the violinist above 
mentioned. ‘‘ He is the true successor of Paganini. 
Paganini, who led us with a light touch of the bow, 
now up to the sunniest heights, now into the most 
awful depths, indeed possessed a more demonaical 
power ; but his lights and shadows were sometimes 
too dazzling, his contrasts too abrupt, and his most 
grandiose natural tones must often be regarded as 
mistakes of art. Ernst is more harmonious, and the 
middle tints are prominent in him. Yet he has a 
liking for the fantastic—even for the grotesque ; and 
many of his compositions remind me always of the 
comedies of Gozzi, of the most ‘adventurous mas. 
querades, and of the ‘Carnival of Venice.’ This 
lover of the fantastic can also be purely poetic when 
he will, and I have lately heard a Nocturne by him 
which died away in sweetness, You imagined your- 
self carried away into an Italian moonlight night, 
with still avenues of cypresses, shimmering white 
statues, and dreamily-splashing fountains. Ernst 
has given in his resignation as - concert-master 
to the King of Hanover. It was no suitable 
place for him. He would be far. better adapted 
for the Court of some fairy queen, such as the 
Fay Morgana, as leader of chamber music. 
Here he would find an audience which would under- 
stand him perfectly, among whom would be those 
fabulous but artistic heroes, King Arthur, Dietrich 
von Bern, Ogie the Dane, &c.. And what ladies 
there would be to applaud him! The blonde ladies 
of Hanover may be pretty, indeed, but nothing in 
comparison with the fairy Melior, or Lady Abunda, 
or Queen Guinevere, the fair Melusine, and other 
celebrated ladies who live at the Court of Queen 
Morgana.” xii 

In another paper we will see what Heine has to say 
about Rossini, Meyerbeer, and others. 
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R. BEATTY-KINGSTON makes the fol- 
lowing striking remarks on Rubinstein in his 
interesting work ‘‘ Music and Manners,” 
which we shall review in our next number. 

Opinions may, and do, differ about his readings of 
the musical classics, about his ¢emp7, and, above all, 
about his passion for striking contrasts and sensational 
effects, which prompts him over-frequently to endea- 
vour to make the pianoforte do more than it iscapable 
of doing. But Ido not think that any experienced 
pianist, professional or amateur, will deny that Anton 
Rubinstein is one of the greatest performers on the 
clavichord which the last quarter of a century has 
produced. With respect to touch, flexibility, power, 
and endurance, his is exhaustive playing. It is, pet- 
haps, absurd to speak of his touch as though it were a 
special capability ; for he is possessed of every 
imaginable sort of touch, from the deep and clinging, 
which has the faculty of extracting the maximum 
breadth and length of tone from a tense wire, to the 
light and feathery, such as notes might be expected to 
yield were the keyboard tripped over by fairy feet or 
brushed by butterflies’ wings. His flexibility is the 
more amazing that the physical aspect of his fingers, 
which are short, thick, and blunt, affords no promis¢ 
of pliancy, but rather the contrary. I have observed, 
however, in the cases of other admirable pianists— 
e.g., Wilhelm Taubert, Ferdinand Hiller, Carl 
Reinecke, Alfred Jaell, Johannes Brahms, Leonhard 
Bach, and Joséffy—that fingers of the above descrip- 
tion, properly trained, are every whit as supple as the 





are listening to.’ And, in fact, there sat in the 


long, slender digits of such players as Epstein, Halle, 
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or Kuhe. Rubinstein’s exceptional power and en- 
durance as a pianist are doubtless attributable. to his 
great bodily strength and to a muscular development 
unusual among pianists. Broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested, and thick-set, any professional pugilist would 
at a glance pronounce him an ugly customer ; and his 
hand-grip, if he likes you, is something to be remem- 
bered with feelings of a not altogether pleasurable 
nature. Thanks to these corporeal gifts and to the 
indefatigable industry with which, as a youth, he 
applied himself to surmounting the mechanical 
obstacles that bristle so formidably in every earnest 
pianoforte student’s path, Anton Rubinstein (like the 
greatest of all pianists, living or dead, Franz Liszt) 
arrived long ago at that advanced stage of proficiency 
in which technical difficulties, howsoever complex 
and intricate, cease to be a cause of trouble, or even of 
momentary perplexity, to the player, whose. fingers 
are become capable of carrying out without hesitation, 
and almost without effort, any instructions conveyed 
to them by his will, the immediate mandatory and 
interpreter of his intelligence. The indices of the 
telegraph dial do not obey the dictates of the operator 
more instantaneously or with more inevitable exacti- 
tude than the fingers of such players as Liszt and 
Rubinstein unravel the tangles of the skein of musical 
contrivances at their owner’s behest. Nothing short 
of the absolute subordination of the finger to the 
brain enables great instrumentalists to execute the 
astounding feats of sight-reading, and, more éspecially, 
of transposition at sight, that seein to be mere matters 
of course—all in the day’s work, as one would fancy, 
from the ease with which they are accomplished—to 
Rubinstein. Is it possible to conceive a more sur- 
prising display of combined intellectual and physical 
force than the playing at sight of a difficult piece of 
music in a key other than that in which it is pre- 
sented to the performer’s eye? Leaving out of the 
question the elaborate unconscious cerebration that 
must take place during such an achievement, the 
change of key necessitates alteration in every mechani- 
cal detail of the fingering, and this alteration has to 
be thought out and put into execution simultaneously 
by the player, who must, at one and the same time, 
take into his mind a musical phrase (possibly three or 
four bars in length), its meaning, accents, &c., and 
the exact notes of which it is composed, 27 two keys, 
ordering his fingers, by an effort of volition, in such 
sort that they shall express that phrase upon the key- 
board, not as he sees it with his fleshly eyes upon the 
printed page before him, but as his spiritual sight 
informs him that it must be, at a continuous interval 


-of so or so many notes higher or lower in the scale than 4 


the original. I know of no more tremendous ‘ 
achievement—of noexercise of the human intelli- 
gence bringing as many faculties of the brain to bear 
collectively, instantaneously, and simultaneously upon 
one complex purpose. Of all living pianists, to the 
best of my belief, Anton Rubinstein is the most in- 
fallible reader]and transposer a prima vista. have 
stood behind him, scarcely crediting the evidence of 
my own senses, whilst he has rendered a manuscript 
orchestral score, in sixteen parts, on the piano wit 
all the freedom and apposite expression of a  first- 
class pianist who. should be playing a pianoforte 
composition with which he was tolerably familiar. I 
have heard him transpose one of the most heart- 
breaking fugues (heart-breaking, of course, only from 
a mechanical point of view) of the “‘ forty-eight ” from 
# flat key into a sharp key, the latter not even being 
one of his own selection, but chosen by 2 fellow- 
Pianist, whom I shrewdly suspected at the time to be 
guilty of intending to set Rubinstein an impossible 
task. He played the fugue in question—which I had 
only too good reason to know by heart—without miss- 
ing a note or omitting an emphasis. 

Rubinstein’s playing has always impressed me as 
being in certain important respects unique, for in- 
stance in its fiery impetuosity, its inexhaustible gapacity 
for varying its productions of tone-colour, and—last, 
though not least remarkable—its extraordinary pianis- 
‘m2, mere instrumental whispers, but perfectly arti- 
culate and free from indistinctness. There is more 
than one eminent performer of the present day who 
can “‘sing® upon the piano quite as sweetly and in- 
telligently as Rubinstein, and who is fully his equal in 
the execution of individual ¢ours de force ; but I know 


of diminishing, with the vanquishing of each succes- 
sive-difficulty that presents itself-to him, and who, at 
the end of a long programme, can play its last number 


technical difficulty or difficulties—more brightly, 
crisply, and vigorously than he played its first. 
Rubinstein compels the pianoforte to yield up and 
give out.its utmost tone-power, not by thrashing it as 
if it were an hereditary foe with whom it is his pur- 
pose to settle an account of offence that has been 
running for several centuries, but by applying to its 
keyboard the exact sort of pressure which is bound to 
bring it to compliance. It may be said that piano- 
fortes find the discipline they receive at his hands 
extremely trying—more so, even, than some of them 
can bear without breaking down under their trials. 
But, on the other hand, a good master chastens the 
servant whom he loves—of course, for that servant’s 
good—and no pianist alive, I will be bound to say, is 
more deeply attached to the instrument upon which 
he plays than is Anton Rubinstein, that fine musician, 
magnificent executant, and prince of good fellows to 
boot. 


ouddeau’s foebuf. 
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(From ‘‘ Les Confessions.” 


HAVE already made mention of certain mo- 
ments of inconceivable madness, in which I 
was no longer myself. Here is yet another, 
of the most marked character. 

On arriving at Lausanne, I pondered on the straits 
in which I found myself, and the means of extri- 
cating myself without exhibiting my misery to my 
family ; and I compared myself in this pedestrian 
pilgrimage to my friend Venture arriving at Annecy. 
So infatuated did I become with this idea, that, 
without reflecting I possessed neither his skill nor 
talents, I took it into my head to play his part at 
Lausanne—to teach music that I was unacquainted 
with, and to give myself out as from Paris, where I 
had-never been. In order to comprehend the extent 
to which my head was turned, and to what point I 
had, so to say, ‘‘ Venturised” myself, it is only 
necessary to notice how many extravagant notions 
I accumulated all at once. Here was I singing- 
master without knowing how to decipher an air; for 
even supposing I had profited by the six months I 
had passed under the master, they must necessarily 
have been inadequate ; but beyond all this, I learnt 
from a master; it was just enough to learn badly. 
Parisian from Geneva, and Catholic in Protestant 
country, I deemed it my duty to change my name 
as well as my religion and native land. I always 
approached my great model as nearly as possible. 
He was called Venture de Villeneuve ; I made from 
the name of Rousseau the anagram of ‘‘ Vaussore,” 
and styled myself therefore ‘‘Vaussore de Ville- 
neuve.” Venture knew composition, although he 
had never talked of it; I, without knowing it, boasted 
of my knowledge to everybody ; and without being 
capable of noting down the most simple air, gave 
myself out as composer. That is not all. Having 
been presented to M. de Treytorens, professor of law, 
who was a lover of music and gave concerts at his own 
house, I desired to give him a specimen of my talent, 
and began to compose a piece for his concert as im- 
pudently as if I had really known how to set about 
it. I had perseverance enough to labour for a fort- 
night at this fine piece of work, to make a fair copy of 
it, to'set out the instrumental parts, and to distribute 
them with as much assurance as if it had been a ques- 
tion of a masterpiece of harmony. Finally, and what 
is scarcely credible, although perfectly true, to crown 
befittingly this sublime production, I inserted at the 
end a pretty minuet which was at that time going the 
round of the streets, and that everybody probably 
still remembers, set to these words, in bygone days 
so familiar :— 

** Quel caprice!” 
** Quelle injustice!” 
** Quoi ! ta Clarice!” 
‘* Trahirait tes feux!” &c. 
Venture had taught me this air, and its bass, but 








. No other whose forces manifestly increase, instead 





allied to different (and disreputable) words, by the 


—generally a terrible exposition of some paramount | 
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aid of which I had remembered it. I put then at 
‘the end of my composition this minuet, with its bass, 
suppressing the words, and announced it as my own, 
just as resolutely as if I had been speak the 
inhabitants of the moon. . > 

Everybody assembles to execute my piece. I 
explain to each the style of the movement, the 
manner of execution, the various references in the 
parts. I was tremencously busy, They tune for 
about five or six minutes, which were to me five or 
six centuries. At length, everything being ready, I 
strike with a fine roll of paper on my magisterial 
desk the five or six taps of the preliminary warning. 
Silence is effected. I begin gravely to beat time. 
We commence... .... . No! never since French 
operas have existed in the world has ever been heard 
such a hurly-burly ! Whatever people might have 
thought of my pretended talent, the effect was worse 
than could have possibly have been anticipated. The 
musicians choked with laughter ; the audience stared 
with eyes wide open, and would willingly have closed 
their ears had any means existed. My tormentors in 
the orchestra, who wanted to enjoy some fun, 
scraped away enough to pierce the tympanum of an 
inmate of the ‘‘ Quinze-vingts.” I had the persistence 
to keep on beating time, perspiring, it is true, in 
great drops; but, restrained by shame, never daring 
to flee, and leave all in the lurch. For consolation 
I heard the audience around me muttering in each 
other’s ears, or rather in mine: one, ‘* This is posi- 
tively unbearable!” Another, ‘‘ What maniacal 
music!” And another, ‘What a devil of a racket !” 
(Poor Jean Jacques, in this cruel moment little did 
you hope that one day before the King of France and 
all his Court your strains would excite murmuts of 
surprise and applatse, and that in all the boxes 
around you the most bewitching ladies would whisper, 
‘What delightful sounds!”  ‘* What enchanting 
music!” ‘All those songs go straight to the 
heart !”) 

But what restored everybody to good humour was 
the minuet. Scarcely had a few bars been played, 
when from all sides I heard resoynd shouts of 
laughter. All came to congratulate ‘me on~my 
charming and melodious-fancy. I was-assured that 
this minuet would make my name famous, and that 
I deserved to be sung everywhere. 

I have no need to depict my anguish, nor to con- 
fess that I merited it well. 

Translated by F. H. G. 








ARMA SENKRAH has been giv'ng a series of concerts in 
Holland. 

Tue Kensingtoa Vestry have se“t to the Queen a petition, 
prying Her Majesty not to grant tne application that has been 
made by the Corporation of the Royal Albert Hall for a sup- 


,» pleme:.tary charter which proviies for the acquisition by the 


Corporation of land telonging to the Royal Commissione's for 
the rxhibitio1 of 1851, and of the conservatory and other build- 
ings thereon, and that the hall and premises may be appro- 
priat d to pub’ic and private meeti gs, theatricals, entertai- - 
meots, concerts, balls, or any othe? entertainments for the 
amusement and recreation of the people, and any othe~ simi’ar 
uses eporoved of by the council and assented to by the pre- 
sident. The petitiones allege that if such supplementary 
charter is granted it will be unnecessary for the ( orporation to 
apply to magistrates for dancing and music ! cences, to submit 
plans of buildings to the Metropolitan Hoard of Works or of 
drains to the Vestry, or to comply with the usual Metr politen 
Acts; and, further, thit in their opinion such entert inments 
are undesirable for the l:cality, and would deteriorate the rate- 
able value of house prorerty in that part of the p»rish. 


_ An educational work, quite unique in its way, has just ap- 
peared in London, for which the author received a go'd medal 
at the International Exhibition of Science and Arts in Paris, 
in 1886, ‘ Aisthetics of the Art of Singing and of the Melo- 
drama,” by E. Delle Sedie, should be carefully studied by all 
who are anxious to excel in the sister artsof singing and tragic 
acting. This work is published in four volumes, arranged in 
three columns—Italian, French, and English, Book I. gives 
general notions on music, spoken sol/eggios, and practical exew 
cises, with synoptical tables for studying the seven c/¢/ in com- 
parison, for the intervals, and for the major and minor tones. 
Much valuable instruction is given as to the pure production 
of the voice and the clear enunciation of the words. Book I1. 
‘* Physiological notions on the voice, Singing so//eggios in con 
formity with the Phonic Conditions of the Vocal Sound, with 
Anatomical Studies.” Book III. ‘Studies of Expressive and 
Modulated Singing, Exercises of Agility, Study of oncerted 
Voices, and of the Transposition of Tones.” Pook IV. ‘ Study 
of Singing applied to Words, Study of Articulation, Study of 
Gesture and Scenic Action, with sixty-three Isolated Scenic 





Postures, and Fourteen Groups of Two or More Personages.” 
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. Accident ald. 


AN analysis has been made of the fifty-nine works forming 
the »éfertoire of the Carl Rosa Opera Company. Sixteen are 
English—by Wallace, Balfe, Julius tenedict, Macfarren, 
Goring-Thomas, Cowen, Mackenzie, Villiers-Stan‘ord, and 
Corder. Seventéen are German—by Mozart, Weber, 


| Beethoven, Meyerbeer, Nicolai, Wagner, Flotow, Ignace 


Mo.te. van Zanvt, who is still at Cannes, has been 
exchanging courtesies with her neighbour Jenny Lind. She is 
determined never to sing before the brutal Parisians again. 

+ 


| 

Tere was a pretty function at Eton College on the rsth | 
u't. The Royal Academy S.udents sang to the Collegians— 

that is to say, the fu.ure musicians of Vngland displayed | 

toeir talents before their future politic.! and social leaders. 


| 
| 
ee | 


Here is another choice cutting from the advertisement 
column of the Zva:—‘tWanted, Stars, Moons, Comets, 
Kings, Queens, Emperors, Empresses, Novelties, and 
Specialties, anything and everything with good drawing 
powers. Communicate,” &c. The advertiser evidently aims 
high. ; | 

* & & | 

Tue receip's for the first two weeks of ‘' Ruddigore” were | 
.27 in excess of thove for the corresponding period of 
“* Mikado,” and dur'ng the first week of ‘‘ Ruddigore ” no less 
a sumrthan £3,327 was taken at the box-office for advance 
hooking, #s against £1,209 in the corresponding period of 
** Mikado.” 





ee # 


In an account of the meeting of the Incorporated Society of | 
Authors, printed in adaily paper recently, it is said that among | 
those unable to be present was Sir Michael Costa. 1 here were, 
doubtless reasons for Sir Michael's absence. But if the once 
greet conductor had really appeared, the proceedings at the 
meeting might have been shorter, and perhaps a tr fle more | 
exciting. 

e+ & 


A MANAGER'S receipts as published in the newspapers do not 
always tally with the figures furnished, for example, to the | 
Income-tax Commissioners. Just after the production of | 
Verdis ‘* Otello” at the Scala, the paragraphists declared that 
the takings on the first night were 72,000 lire. It has now been 
stated in open court that the correct amcunt was about 27,000 
lire, or a little over £1,000. 


+ # # 


Tue I tile towa of Busseto near which Verdi first saw the 
light, is proud of its illustrious citizen, Everyone in the town | 
was waiting for news of the first representation of * Otello,” 
and when the long-expected telegram arrived the municipal | 
band marched through the streets, followed by an enormous 
crowd, which frantically applauded their performance of 
Verdi's best-known airs. 


** & 


Briill, Millocker, and Goetz. Twelve are French—by Gounod, 
Herold, Auber, Adam, Bizet, Maillart, Thomas, Guiraud, and 
Massenet. Fourteen are Italian—by Cherubini, Bellini, 


| Donizetti, Verdi, Ponchielli, Gagnoni, Marchetti, and Boito. 
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Mozart was not a man of business. After his mar- 
riage, when he was sorely in need of money, Frederick Wil- 
liam II. offered him a post with a salary three times.as much 
as what he received from the Emperor in Vienna. Mozart 
accepted the effer, and went to take his leave of the Emperor. 
The Emperor was very sorry to lose such a man, and said, “* And 


are you capable of leaving me, Mozart?” The question went | 


to the composer's heart—a very sentimental heart—and he 
replied, ‘‘ No, no, your Majesty; I wil! stay.” His friends 
naturally said, *‘ Of course you told the Empercr you would 
need to have your salary raised?” ‘ Who could think of such 
trifles at such a moment ?” was the characteristic reply. 

ee % 


Tne musical sensation of the day at Vienna, says the 


| Musical World, has been the appearance of the violinist, 


César Thomson, a Belgian of Swedish extraction. Fame had 
not ssid too much, at any rate, in respect of his ¢echnique, 
which is extraordinzry, whilst his canti/ene lacks somewhat in 
warmth, and his tone, like that of most br.vura players, is 
rather thin . His sfecialité consists in the performance of poly- 
phonovs p'eces, pianissimo, which have hitherto been held to 
require a powerful attack of the four strings. Another pecu- 
lisrity is his playing of long, running passages in one position 
by means of a fingering of his own. These achievements will 
prove bath interesting and instructive to every student of the 
violin. The artist’s pale face, black piercing eyes, and long 
bieck hair heighten the singularly fascinating effect of his 
performance. 
ee 

A Merry Musician.—The Vienna correspondent of the 
Pesther Lioyd writes as follows :—‘* Things have been quieter 
in Vienna since Hans von Bilow has gone off into space again. 
He is a pike that is always sure to cause confusion among the 
carps of the musical pond. He sometimes hits on most extra- 
ordinary expedients to bring this about. For example, when 
he was with you lately in Pesth it occurred to him between the 
second and third pieces to send a telegram to Vienna to the 


| Composers’ Union, which was sitting at the time. The tele- 


gram read—‘ Let Anton Bruckner set out at once for Sofia. He 
is elected Prince of Bulgaria.—Hanuschkoff.’ (Since some of 
the German papers called him * Hanusch,’ in derision o his 
sympathies with the Tzcheks, he has adopted this as his fancy 
name in all his practical jokes, occasionally sticking on the little 
flourish ‘ Koff’ at the end.) As might be expected, Biilow's 
wire caused a sensation at the meeting of composers, The 


| Maestro Bruckner, the illustrious organ-thumper, had an 


ITALIAN singers are evidently at a premium just now. Mr. 
Augustus Harris is in treaty with two different tenors for his | 
forthcoming Italian opera season at Drury Lane, but negotia- 
tions are delayed by the fact that neither will take less than | 
four hundred pounds per night for his services. We fail to see 
how Italian opera can pay in England if these enormous 
salaries are paid to single artists 


* % & 


Tus Emperor Charles VI., father of Maria Theresa, was 
an excellent accompanist. One day the Director of the Court 
Band was so pleased at his Imperial master's performances that 
he said, “‘ Really, your Majesty, you accompany in such a 
musicianlike style that I have no doubt you could replace 
me any day.” ‘Thank you for your kind opinion,” said the 
Emperor; ‘but I must content myself with my humble 
position,” 


ee & 





Ar a recent performance at the Paris Opéra Comique of 
Meyerbeer’s “ Pardon de Ploérmel” (‘‘ Dinorah”), a curious | 
innovation was made. The overture, which, it will be remem- | 
bered, is one of the composer’s most elaborate and effective pre- 
ludes, was played before the second act, instead of in its usual 
place, in order that it might be heard without the interruption 
caused by late arrivals. It is said that this plan is to be regu- 


larly adopted in future. 
“ee 


Ar Mdme. Patti's farewell performance at St. Francisco, the 
clamouring crowd usurped the reserved seats, At Denver there | 
were 1,602 people in the house, and £1,400 in money was taken. 
The Denver papers give a list of the wealthy ladies who were 
present, and the dresses and diamonds they wore. At Kansas 
City seats were sold at thirty dollars each, and upwards of | 
£200 was refused for lack of room. It is expected that Mdme. 
Patti will terminate her American season in New York with a 
series of operatic performances. 

*e 


' 
On Monday, 7th ult., at the Edinburgh Theatre Royal, Miss | 
Florence Jonghmans, the daughter of Mr. Jonghmans, the | 
celebrated vocalist, was standing on the stage in the last act of | 
** Erminie” with a lighted lamp in her hand, when the flame | 
caught the lace on the front of her dress. She was quite un- | 
aware of the occurrence until she noticed the horror-stricken 
faces of the audience. and then, with wonderful presence of 
mind, she quietly extinguished the lamp and squeezed the flames 
out with her hands, slightly burning her fingers in so doing, | 
It was very pluckily done, and afforded a proof of what can de 
accomplished by coolness and presence of mind, 


| electric shock but soon began to consider whether he should 


take a single or a double change of linen with him on his 
journey to Sofia. The composers were beginning to salute the 
Prince-elect with the respect due to his rank, when some of 
the more sceptical members said they thought it might be as 
well to wait until they knew for certain whether the telegram 
came from a Russian plenipotentiary, as supposed, or only 
from the well known practical joker of that name. A second 
and more urgent telegram now arrived, which Biilow had sent 
off between his fifth and sixth p‘eces : ‘Send at once 10,co> 
photographs of Anton Bruckner to Sofia. The people are 
yearning for their Prince.—Hanuschkoff.’ This was effective 
enough, but it went too far. How could Vienna’s organist have 
10,000 photographs of his substantial exterior prepared at such 
short notice? Impossible! The nerves of the Prince-elect 
began to shake, and, after a few moments’ pause, he announced, 
to the eternal loss of universal history, that he did not feel 
warranted in accepting the throne of Bulgaria, and that 
Hanuschkoff could take it himself if he liked.” 
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Ir is expected that, Mme. Christine Nilsson will return to 
London in June to sing at a Philharmoni: concert. 

eee 

TuE United Wagner Society will this season give four social 
meetings and a conversasione, at which Richte: will conduct 
the “ Siegfried Idyli.” 

+ # 

Mr. F,. H. Cowen’s new symphony in F, No. +, wi'l be pro- 
duced in London in June by Herr Hans Richter, to whom it is 
dedicated. The work has a long introduction and four move- 
ments. . 

ee * 

Mavame Patti will return to England in May, and will first 
sing at a concert to be given by Mr. Kuhé on May 26th. She 
will bring with her her adopted niece, daughter of her half- 
brother Carlo, 

ee & 

Tue Dean and Chapter of Che-ter have given their sanction 
for the Chester Triennial Festival to be held in the Cathed al 
in July, 1888, and steps are already being taken to make the 
fe tiva' a great success. 








Onty one performance will be given this season by the 
London Musical Society under Dr. Mackenzie. One of the 
recently-di: covered early cantatas by Beethoven, and some pstt 
songs by Scheinz will tken be given. 


ee 


Sicnor Laco’s season st Covert Garden will begin in the 
middle cf May, but the details are by no meanssettled. Signor 


Lago has, we under tand, undertaken the management of an 


Italian opera at St Petersburg next winter. 
ee * 


Mr. W. S. Givsert has presented Mr H. A. Henri with 
a handsome gold-mounted walking-stick, in recognition of his 
excellent performance of Robin at the Savoy Theatre during 
Mr. George Grossmith’s absence through illness, 


*# * 


SHorTLy after Easter two performances will be given at the 
Nove ty Theatre in aid of the fund which is now being raised 
for the endowment of a childven’s ward in Westminster Hospital. 
There are ic the parish of Westmins‘er over 100,000 people, and 
the want of a children’s ward is sadly felt. 


eee 


‘Princess CHRISTIAN gave a concert on the roth ult. at the 
Albert Institute, Windsor, in aid of the fund for providing dis- 
trict nurses for the poor of the Royal borough. ‘There was a 
large audience. “The Messiah” was performed, with the 
assistance of the members of the Windsor and Eton Madrigal 
and Orchestral Societies the soloists including the Por. Mrs. 
R. Lyttleton, Mrs. Tuer, the Hon. S. E. Lyttleton, Mr. Harry 
Stubbs, and Mr. F. M‘Grath. 


He 


THE pecuniary results of the recent festival of the Dramatic 
and Mus‘cal Sick Fund fell much below those of former 
years, and the experiment of a m‘daight banquet is nct likely 
to be repeated. The list of donations only amounted to £360, 
including £50 from the chairman, and £50 from Mr. Henry 
Betty. The latter gentleman, who is a warm friend to the 
theatrical profession, has contributed nearly £1,500 to th: 
various funds connected with the stage during th: past six 
years. 

ee 


On Thursday end Friday evenings, the ard and 4th ult., 
two performances were given in the Board-room of the West- 
minster Hospital to the nursing staff, patients, and friends. 
The pregramme consisted of Balfe’s operecta, ‘‘ The Sleeping 
Queen,” in which especial mention must be made cf Ms 
Arthur Levy, Mrs. Smith-Williams, Mr. Dundae Ga-diner, 
and Mr. George Power, followed by ‘* Betsy Baker,” which 
was very well acted by Mr. Quintin Twiss, Mr. Alan Mac- 
kionon, and Mrs. Charles Fane, concluding with Mr. Wilfred 
Pe-dal’s operetta, ‘* Quid pro Quo,” c'everly sung and acted 
by Mr, Frie Lew’s and Mrs, Arthur Levy. ‘The perform- 
ances were organised by Mr. Scott-Sanders, to wiom every 
credit should te given for their success. 


eee ° 


By the death of Edward Hecht, Mr, Charles Hallé has ‘ost 
a valuable lieutenant. Hecht was born in Bavaria in 1332, 
the son of a singing master, and he studied under Rosenhain, 
Hauff, and Messer. He came to England in 1854, and settled’ 
in Marchester as a pianoforte teacher and conductor. From 
1859 tilt 1878 he cond ted the Manchester Liedertafel, and 
since 1860 the St. Cecilia Cheral Scciety, and since 1879 the- 
Stretford Choral Society. In 1870 he was ay pointed conductor: 
of Mr. Hallé’s choir and assistant conductor of the famous- 
orchestral concerts. Hecht composed rpwards of thi:ty works. 
of no great value, but as a conductor he was much respected in: 
Manchester. 

ee & 


Rusinstein’s “Neno.”—The first performance cf Rubin- 
stein’s ‘‘ Nero,” by the American Opera Company, at New 
York, on the rsth ult., was brilliantly successful. The Metro- 
politan Opera House was crowded with one of the finest audi- 
ences ever gathered within it. The performance moved with 
great smoo hness and animation, and the leading singers were 
called repeatedly at the end of every act, The strongest 


features were the stage settings, the c stumes, the singing of 


the chorus, and the playing of Mr. Thomzes's orchestra. The 
singer who carried off the honours of the evening was Mr. 
William 1 udwig, fo merly of London, who took the part of 
Vindex. £ome of the others were overweighted by the music; 
but that the geners! average of the gerformance was most 
satisfactory is the unanimous agreement. ‘he spectacle is the 
most g>rgeous ever seen in America, and connoisseurs pro- 
nounce the music worthy of the highest admiration. But it is 
doubtful if the audience as a whole apprec ated its merits, The 
performance lested fcur hours, but the audience rema‘ne d to the: 
erd. Allthe'critics praise 1 udwig in unstinted terms. The 
New York Times says bis Vincex was a noble portrayal of 
a noble character, that all sustsined their p-rts with earnest- 
ness, ard that the scenery was superb. ‘The Herald says :— 
“Nothing that a v st cutlay of mcney, a host of super- 
numeraries, and endless rehearsa’s could possibly accomplish: 


for the opera had been left undone. The result w7s an 


operatic spectacle of the most gorgeous and elaborate che- 
racter. In short. a wonderfully fine : pectacle and a very inte- 
resting opera is ‘Nero.’" The Sux says:—‘ Perhaps no 
greater praise could be testowed upon the performance tharr 
the statement that it did justice to the work, such stage 
effects never having been seen in America.” The World says: 
—The success was overwhelming, and marks an epoch in 
grand opera in Fnglish in America.” 
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quake that it has been declared unsafe. 
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« LonENGRIN ” has just been performed for the first time in 


Moscow. ee % 


LassALLe is said to be going on a short visit to the Opera at 
-Pesth. 

Buda: pes 

Tug sculptor Weissbrodt-in Berlin has finished his model of 
the statue of Liszt. 

* 8 & 

Beriioz’s ‘ Benvenuto Cellini” is to be given at the Opera 

jn Munich this month. : 


*# 4 # 
CAPELLM«ISTER DR. Cart Reinecke has written a new 
trio for piano, oboe; and horn. $ 
eee 


We are sorry to hear that Italian Opera in Lisbon at the San 
Carlos Theatre is in a bad way. 
ee & 
Tue first Siegfried in the “‘ Nibelungen Ring,” Georg 
Unger, has just died at Leipzig. 
* 


A new Symphony by M. Lalo, produced at M. Lamoureux’s 
Wagner concerts, is highly spoken of. 
* & & 


Tue theatre at Savona was so much damaged by the earth- 


eee | 
Epvarp Strauss has brought his band to Berlin, where he 
is giving concerts in the Wintergarten. 
* 8% 


THERE will be a Musical Congress at Havre during the 
Exhibition on the 29th and 3oth of May. 
ee * 


Hotipay-MAKERS please note that the Opera in Berlin will 
‘be closed from the tst of July to the 31st of August. 
* % * 


Tue “ Heckmann String Quartett ” is now -concertising in |- 


Berlin, after having met with great success at Leipzig. 
* & % ie 
Tue great vio'inist, Sivori, has been giving recitals in his 
native towo of Genoa. His reception was enthusiastic. 
*& 


A coNncERT devoted entirely to the works of the famous 
Russian composer, Tschaikowsky, has been given in Paris. 
| e+ & ® 


Yr is said that Verdi's “Otello” is to be produced, with a 
‘German version of the text, atthe Victoria Theatre, Berlin. 
*e & 


Zumpe’s operetta, ‘‘ Farinelli,” has been favourably received 
atHamburg. The composer has been a pupil of Wagner's. 
* *% % 


Tue company of the Opéra Comique in Paris are rehearsing 
a new opera, ‘‘ Le Roi malgré lui,” by M. Emmanuel Chabr.er, 
* & * 


Count Hocnperc has added to the orchestra of the Ber‘in 
‘Opera a five-stringed double bass and a couple of natural 
horns, 

*& 

H+rr KuinpwORTH has successfu'ly organised a concert- 
performance of the ‘‘ Rheingold,” which has not yet been given 
sat the Opera. 

* % & 

Vicror Nessier, the successful composer of.“ The Piper 
of Hamelin,” has finished another opera on the ever-fresh sub- 
ject of Lurline, 

* & & 1% 


“THERE have been two revivals of “‘ Orphée aux Enfers” on 
-Asplendid scale at the ‘1héAtre de la Bourse in Brussels, and 
the Gaité in Paris, . 

et 


Tue Wagner Museum in Vienna (Alleegasse No 19) is to 
be opened on Palm Sunday, the 3rd of April. The collection is 
‘Said to be most interesting. 

ee 


Tuerz was a grand matinée of “Faust” at the Paris Opera 
on Shrove Tuesday, and it is proposed to repeat the experi- 
ment on other feast-days. 

e#* 


“A Alva” has been revived at the Paris Opéra, with M. de 
eszke as Radamés, ‘Ihe production of ‘ Otello” has every- 
where directed renewed attention to “‘ Aida.” ° 
+ &.% 


Mabame Mivniz Hauk, the celebrated cantatrice, as 
een appointed Officier de l’Académie for services rendered to 
Tench musical art—a distinction rarely conf-rred on a lady. 
a& 
Tue wild rumour that M. Carvalho was going to give 


porseagh “Otello” at the Opéra Comique dunng the represen- 
tion of Verdi's “* Ote'lo” at the Grand Opera is contradicted. 


- Enchantress.” 








Tur Academy of St. Cecilia andthe ‘other musical. societies 
in Rome are organising. a grand demonstration in honour of 
Verdi for the occasion of the first representation of *‘ Otello ” in 


that city. 


ee * 


Mme. Pautine Lucca has beensinging at Leipzigas Carmen, 
and in Gitz's opera, ‘** Taming of the Shrew.” In both operas 
shé created much furore for her acting, more than for her 
singing. 

ee # 

Tue Musikalisches Wochenblatt announces ‘that it is in- 
tended during the present season to bring out at the Munich 
Opera one of Wagner’s twa youthful operas, “‘ Die Feen” or 
** Das Liebesverbot.” 

*& * 


Bertioz’s “* Damnation de Faust” has been performed for 
the first time in Rome by the Roman Orchestral Society, under 
he direction of Signor Ettore Pinelli. {he mu:ig was received 
with enthusiasm. 
Se & 


Paving Lucg 4 is leaving Vienna on an extended tour. She 
will sing at Leipzig, Wiesbaden, Hanover, Bremen, Hamburg, 
Kiel, and Munich, and will then proceed to Buchavest, Jassy, 
and Lemberg. 

; ee 


MapaAmME Norman-N&rupA has been playing with bril- 
liant:success in Berlin. The critics agree in appreciating Von 
kiilow’s description of her as the *‘ Geigenfee,” that is, ‘‘ Violin 


*** 


Arter the German Opera season in New York is over, 
Marianne Brandt intends to go on a concert-tour with the 
pianist Herr Lachmund. A Liszt concert at Minneapolis is 
included in the scheme. EN 

ee & 


THe monument to Mozart will be erected in front of the 
Opera-house at Vienna. An international competition for the 
best design will shortly be announced. Ths sum already sub- 
scribed amounts to £6,300, é 

ee 


Gusrav Water, the well-known tenor of tke Vienna 
Opera, has retired -after thirty years’ service. He made his 
farewell appearance as Wilhelm Meister in ‘‘ Mignon,” and 
received a splendid ovation. 

‘ ae 


ANOTHER interchange of courtesies between France and 
Russia : M. Saint-Saéns is going to St. Petersburg at Easter 
to conduct the Red Cross Concerts, which were conducted by 
Johann Strauss last year. 

eae 


A‘GRAND Wagner concert .has come off in the Berlin Opera- 
house, under the conductorship of Herr Deppe. The pro- 
gramme included selections from “ Tristan,” the Kaisermarsch, 
and Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. 

*& 


Ape.ina Patti will open a five weeks’ opera season in 
New York on the rath of April. Semiramide, Linda, 
Traviata, Martha, and Carmen are among the parts she will 
play. Nicolini, of course, will be the tenor. 

*% & % 


A DEPUTATIO™’ waited on Von Bilow at his hotel in Berlin 


on the 6th of March to convey the warm thanks of the | 


Berlin Union of Musical Teachers for the munificent donation 
of £60 which he has given to their funds. 
*# 


Potuin1 has finally captured Von Bilow, who has signed a | 


contract to. conduct twenty operatic performances and ten 
subscription concerts in Hamburg. This will add to the repu- 
tation ofthe already distinguished impresario. 

* 


ANOTHER operatic failure—this time in Egypt. An Italian 
Opera Company has been left in the lurch by the impresario 
at Cairo, and the members have been sent home at the expens: 
of the Khedive—otherwise the British taxpayer. 

* & & 


Minniz Havk has been delighting Dutch ears as Mar- 
gherita and Caimen in an operatic company of Belgians, 
Dutch, and French, urder the direction of Schurmann. she 
was allowed to sing in Ita'ian whi.e the others sang in 
Dutch. 

+ & & 


A GRACRFUL monument to Berlioz has been erected in the 
Cemetery of M tre. It consists of acolumn, in the middle 
of which is inserted a bronze medallion of the composer, sur- 
mounted by a lyre, through which passes a pen. The medallion 
bears the names of Berlivz’ works. 

e+e & 





Tue church of St, Eustache in Paris, was densely crowded 
long before midday on March 8, at the performance of Verdi's 
* Requiem Mass.” The chorus and orchestra numbered 400. 
The artistes were Mdlles. Fanny Lepine and Blanche Des- 
champs, MM. Bosquia and Auguez. 

* *& 


TnEce is to be an interesting revival of o'd Grétry's opera. 
“*L'Epreuve Villageoise,” at the Opera Comique in Paris. !t is. 
just about a huadred years since this work was first produced. 
Grétry wrote no fewer than fifty operas, some of which were 
brought out in the v.ry thic’: of the (reat Revolution. 
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MADAME ALBAN! coacluded her brilliant engagement in 
Berlin by an admirable perf. e of Eka in ‘* Lohengrin,” 
Frau von Voggenhuber being the Ortrud. Some new instru- 
ments were introduced in the orchestra of the Royal Opera- 
House notably some huntsman’s horns and some five-stringed 
double-basses. 





ee * . 


ITALIAN Opera is at a discount in Berlin. It is said that 
Von Hulsen intended to have a season of Italian Opera this 
year, but Count Hochberg is by no means disposed to carry out 
the intention of his predecessor. Marcella Sembrich, the well- 
known Polish Arima donna, has had to submit to sing in Ger- 
man, much against her will. 


* 8 # 


Ficater and Tausch have been appointed conductors of 
the Lower Rhenish Musical Festival, to be held in Dusseldorf 
at - Easter. Beethoven, Schumann, Berlioz, Liszt, and 
Wainer will be represented in the programmes. ‘The soijvists 
will be Frau Sucher, Fidu'ein { pies, Herr Gudehus, Herr 
Plank, aud probably Herr d’ Albert. 


*# a # 


“OrEtLo” is to be given in Russian by the National Opera 
in St. Petersburg next winter. The energetic management of 
this opera house will produce a new version of the favourite 
subject, *‘ Don Caesar de Bazan,” by M. Lischine, shortly after 
Easter. Further novelties are promised next season. “‘ Prince 
Sérébrenny,” by.M. Kozatchenko, and ‘‘ The Sorceress,” by 
M. Tschaikuwsky. 

ee 


A BeetHoven-SAMMLUNG will be opened on the 26th inst., the 
sixtieth anniversary of the great composer's death, at Heiligen- 
stadt, near Vienna, where. he was so fond of strolling about. 
The collection will consist of various objects connected with 
the composer's life and works, and it is hoped that it willin time 
extend to a regular Beethoven museum. * 


ee % 


A°DEMONSTRATION in honour of Niels Gade has been held 
at Copenhagen. In the name of his fellow-countrymen, Pro- 
fessor Hartmann presented the illustrious composer with a 
splendid silver cup.valued at £250 and a vase containing the 
sum of 4,509 crowns. "In the evening a gala performance took 
place at the Royal Theatre, in presence of the Court. 


*e 


Fa.ix Morte has got very soon tired of Berlin. There 
appears to have been some disagreement as to the division of the 
repertoire between him and Deppe, the other conductor at the 
Berlin Opera. 1 he Grand Duke and the Grand Duchess were most 
anxious to get him back to Carisruhe. ‘They offered him the 
post of Director of the Opera in addition to that-of Ducal 
Bandmaster, and the Emperor William has released him trom 
his engagement. He will go back to Carlsruhe a bigger man 
than ever. 

ea 


ANTON Sept, the well-known conductor of the German 
Opera Company in New York, will take his place. This will 
be a loss to our American cousins—or, perhaps we should say, 
the exiles of the Fatherland. 


*e # 


Tue management made ‘some wise ‘‘cuts” in the representa- 
tion of ‘‘ Die Walkiire ” at Brussels on the gth March. As it 
was, the lively Belgians found the second act rather dry but 
their flagging enthusiasm was aroused in the third act, and the 
whole was undoubtedly a great success. Sigmunde was repre- 
sented by M.Engel, Siglinde by Mdlle. Martini, Wotan by M. 
Seguin, and Die Walkiire by Mdlle. Litvinne. 

* 2 


GERMAN opera appears to be firmly established in New York, 
and in the season just ended the works of Wagner have been 
received with far more favour than hose of all other com- 
posers combined. ‘The popularity of ‘‘‘I'ristan und Isolde” 
has been remarkable, eight performances having been given to 
nightly increasing recéipts. Much of the success of the season 
is attributed to the masterly conducting ot Herr Seidl. 


ee 


Ir seems that MM. Ritt and Gailhard are determined to have 
a ballet in the Paris representation of “ Otello.” There is a 
great controversy going on in which the combatants aver (1) 
that Verd! is going to write ballet-music for the occasion ; (2), 
that he has suggested the use of the ballet-music in ** The 
Sicilian Vespers"; (3), that he has indignantly refused to have 
anything to say to the proposal. Choice is free. 

+e e 


Jouann Strauss has at last found a libretto. Last summer 
he began composing “‘ Die Seelenwanderung,” then “ Salvator 
Rosa,” and after that “‘ Schelm von Bergen” ; but not being 
satisfied with either, he has now decided upon a libretto of Herr 
Victor Leon's. The latter author has lately become renowned 
through a drama entitled ‘‘ Doppelginger,” which was pro- 
duced with immense success both at Munich and at Leipzig. 

+e 





Dr. Hans von Butow is going to undertake the direction 
of the Hamburger Stadt-theater for the next season 1887-8, He 
conducted ‘* Carmen” four times during the last four weeks. 
He has arranged a cyclus of Mozart's operas, aad will also 
bring forward a number of clagsical and “new musical 
dramatic” works. Amongst others, a'so Goldmark’s ‘* Queen of 
Saba.” 
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‘i Magazine of Music. 


@Gfopin’s OW orks. 


FIRST WOKkS. 

F we examine Chopin's first works we are struck at once 
J by their curious originality. Almost all our great com 
posers do not display much originality before their second 
period ; their works show at first no decided physiognomy, 
being more or less influenced by their contemporaries. Chopin 
is an exception tothis rule. Even his Op. 1, a Rondo in C 
minor, departs entirely from the ordinary rondo-form. It has 
such a peculiar construction of melody anda freedom of modu- 
lation such as Beethoven hardly allows himself. He modulates 
from C minor to E major, C sharp and G sharp minor, A flat 
major, C minor, D flat major, and again back to C minor ; 

that is, the themes stand in the order of modulation. 

Of pianoforte passages then in use we find but few, and 
these few are woven in sucha form—as, for instance, an ascend- 
ing and descending scale with a cantilenc that we hardly 
recognise them 

Op. 2, Variations in ** Lacidarem la mano,” from ‘* Don Juan,” 
contain even in the introduction such peculiar passages as had 
never been used before Chopin. His imagination, roaming 
freely, and unfettered by the narrow limits of bars, creates with 
unrestrained inspiration. His bars rarely have the normal 
number of members, but contain triplets, groups of five, ten, or 
even more notes. producing the strangest rythmical effect. This 
peculiarity of his passages, which consist of eleven, twelve, 
twenty, twenty-three, twenty-four, and a still greater number 
of notes, makes the proper grouping, accentuating, and phrasing 
of these a matter of great difficulty. Almost everyone of 
these passages contains areal, melodious thought, and to repre- 
sent this thought adeqhately is a task to which few are equal. 
Not only isa great amount of technical skill indispensable, but, 
above all, deep intelligent understanding and an instantaneous 
perception of the rhythmical form are needed. A player who 
does not possess these will play a chaos of tones without bringing 
out the real meaning of these passages. For instance, how diffi- 


cult is the correct phrasing of the following passage ! 
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Anyone ca» play the notes in time, but it is less easy to bring 
out the thought in a plastic form, One sees at the first glance 
that a rhythm of two predominates, one of three only occurring 
once; but the correct grouping and accentuating require 
reflection. ‘To let these waves of sound rush by indiscrimi- 
nately, be the execution ever so finished and smooth, would be 
playing notes without expressing thought, ‘The comprehension 
and rendering of these passages would be materially facili- 
tated by indications here and there of the proper accentuation. 
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The variations of this Op, 2 donot differ much from the 
ordinary style of variations, but in the succee irg Polacca 
Chopin's peculiarity of figural treatment again aypears. The 
chief characters of these ‘* Don Juan” variations ace freshness 
of life and almost boisterous bo'dness and siprit. Robert Schu- 
mann writes thus of th se variations: ‘‘ Every composer has his dis- 
t-nguishing aspect in pap r; Beethoven’s music appears different 
on paper from Mozirts like Jean Paul’s prose differs from that 
of Goethe. But in thes: variations by Chopin it seemed to me 
as if strange eyes were looking at me from everywhere. In 
some places ic was clearer. I fancied I could see M art’s 
‘La ci darem la mano’ woven into a hundred different chords. 
Genius peers at you out of all :hese var‘ations, out of every bar 
of the adagio and the finale.” The introduction, which is really 
the most original pa:t of the whole, Schumann considers as un- 
suited tothe rest. Even supposing that these first two works 
were not exactly the first essays of the composer but belunged 
to a later period, their pecuiar independence ed a 





Prize Oong Gomipetition 
and Pfebidcite. 


°0e 
F: the purpose of eliciting the expression of Opinion 








upon songs and song craft, and also stimulating ingyj 

into and discussion upon the merits of the : some 

our great living song writers, we offer a lady’s keyless 
gold watch to everyone naming 


THE THREE BEST LIVING COMPOSERS 
OF SONG MUSIC, 


THE BEST SONG OF EACH COMPOSER, 





genius of exceptional originality. This genius was at once 
fully recognised .by Schumann, who evinced the gretest 
interest in, and sympathy with, almost all Chupin’s works 
which received enthusiastic praise in the notices appear- 
ing in the Neue Jeitschrift fur Musik, of which Schumann 


was the editor. On first acquaintaoce these peculiar and strange | PETITO 


characteristics do not move us sympathetically. It is the 
Slavonic nationa! colouring which is employed for the first time 
in these compositions, rendering them unfamiliar 10 outsiders. 
Before feeling their power one must at first grow accustomed 
to the strange atmosphere. Chopin is thus the first great 
S'avonic composer in whose works the mental and emotional 
life of his nation has for the first time received expression in 
greater forms. 





Questions ane 
Andwerd. 


amen TDs: 

OrGanist.—t. F.C.O., R.A.M. 2. You should attend the 
lectures. 

Lucy.—We cannot use your MSS. Try again, Thanks for 


your kind wishes. 
L. W.—We have ever a great pile of work, and your 








| Barcarolle is far down, though, had we remembered what 
music is to you in your enforced seclusion, we should not have 


thus delayed ourcomments. Certainly ; go on with your studies 
and composing. ‘The Barcarolle is correctly written, and very 
graceful and melodious, but not entirely original. There isa 
very decided flavour of Mendelssohn towards the conclusion of 
the second part. We have not the composition of Mendelssohn 


to which we refer at hand, but should you so desire we will | 


give next month “chapter and verse.” As to your future, we 
could speak more definitely did w: know how many summers you 
have seen, and how long you have been studying. 

IL TrovaToreE,—{t) 1,152. (2) Our articles on Chopin’s Com- 
position the next few months will enlighten you. (3) Inquire at 
your local agent's. (4) Write‘ Reeves, 185, Fleet-street, London.” 
(5) Vol. 1, no. Vol, II. and IIL, yes. Parts 24 and 36 of 
Magazine will give list of names. 

Sans Peur.—“O meek and lowly one,” we accept. 

Caxittons.—The material of which bells are composed is a 
mixture ofcopper and tin, which, in the old bells, were used in 
the proportion of about three to one. Modern experiment has 
given rise to the conclusion that while the proportion of tin might 
be increased with advantage to the sound, this proportion of tin 
represented the extreme of tin which can be used without the 
danger of rendering the metal brittle and liable to erack. ‘Twenty- 
twoof copper to twenty-seven of tin was used for the Westminster 
bells in the Victoria Tower. 

Bextua.—(t) Things worth having are not easily obtained. 
You should practise transposition for half an hour daily. (2 


| The first arrangements which have any great artistic value are 


Bach's. 

Jacques.—(1) The lines sent us are incorrect in formation. 
Your poetry is excellent prose spoilt. (2) In Butler's * Principles 
of Music,” published in 1636, he speaks of ‘‘ the infinite mul- 
titude of ballads set to sundry pleasant and delightful tunes 
by cunning and witty composers, with ‘country dances’ fitted 
into them.” After this the title became common. 

Acsexrt H.—The degree of Mus. Bac must, in the ordinary 
course, precede that of Doctor, It is permitted, however, in 
cases of great merit, and especially when the candidate has 
obtained a high reputation in the art before offering himself for 
the degree, to pass at once to the degree of Doctor of Music 
without having previously taken that of Bachelor. 

A Kissinc Genius.—The three melodies by Stephen Heller 
are in the June number, 1886, 

ISABELLA Mayo.—We see much promise in your verse. 
We sincerely thank you for the high opinion you express 
re_arding the MaGazine oF Music, and give with pleasure 
publicity to your statement that its readers should make it 
known by len ing copies, so that it should come into the 
hands of every music student in Fngland  1t was Napoleon 
Fourneaux, born in 1808 at Leard (Ardennes) a watchmaker, 
who originated the idea of percussion action in harmoniums. 

An Essex Girt.—In order to become a good singer a 
knowledge of instrumental music is alost a sine gud non. 
Without it how can you obtain that undisturbed solitary 
study and practice which is so necessary ? 

F. F.—We cannot recommend any particular maker of pianos. 
We may say, however, that all the instruments you mention are 
made by responsible firms. You appear to know somcthing 
about touch and tone; examineand test the instruments you 
refer to yourself and act Sep judgment. 

bd . 
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The result of this inquiry cannot fail to be widely regarded 
| and interesting not only to the readers of this magazine, but also 
| to all members of the great brotherhood of Music. Song moves 
| ell hearts, and in the making of history it has borne its part, 
| We hope our friends will take up this competition with spirit, 
| Those composers and songs which receive the greatest 
' number of votes will be declared the best, and EACH 

| R whose paper corresponds with the results thus ascer. 

tained will be awarded 


A GOLD WATCH. 


| Weannounce the comretition this month, in order that our 
readers may have some five weeks in which to consider the sub. 
ject and make their selection, and thus be ready to fillin the 
| voting paper as soon as they receive the May number. We hope 
to announce the result of the competition in June. 


ENGRAVING OF THE PRIZE WATCHES. 


FRONT OF WATCH. BACK OF WATCH, 





RULES. 

1. The votes must be written on the VOTING PAPER 
given with the May number. ie | those using the voting 
paper provided for this purpose will be admitted to the com- 
petition. a : 

2. Any voting paper containing erasures or alterations will 
be disqualified, and its votes will not be counted. 

2, The voting paper must bear the name and address of the 
competitor, and when filled in should be addressed to the Com- 
potion Editor, 60, Old Bailey, London, E C , and must reach 
1im by May 9. 





We print under letter received from the successful competitor 
awarded the grize of a £70 German piano in your Christras 
| number. 
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Harmony Lessons by post. Pupil of Sir George Mac: 
farren. Thirty years’ experience. MSS. revised and advice 
given. Address, A, Ruopes, Alsia House, Garden-road, Clap- 
| ham, London —Apvrt. 
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ONE THING HAVE I DESIRED OF THE LORD. 


Ps. XXVIL V. 4.5. 7. 


Anthem for Parish Choir Festivals. 








F. FREDERICK Bripep 


Mus: 


Doe: 
| 
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